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Kudzu for Forage, Page 3—Uncle Fred’s Column, Page 10 
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COTTON CLUB 
BOYS 


OF FRANKLIN COUNTY, GEORGIA 
averaged 


2093 Pounds 


Seed Cotton Per Acre 


The cotton was produced at an average 
cost of $49.82 per acre, and the average 
profit per acre above the cost of production 
was $70.86 per acre. 











The average application of plant-food 
at planting time was 40 pounds available 
phosphoric acid, 11 pounds of nitrogen and 
14 pounds of potash. 

In addition, each acre was side-dressed 
with 200 pounds of 


Clum Nitra 


(Nitrate of Lime) 
15% Nitrogen = 18.2% Ammonia 
20% Calcium (56% limestone equivalent) 





Nos. 11 and 21, for information and prices, or 


{ Be good to your crops and soil. Write for Pamphlets | 
the name of nearest dealer to 


Synthetic Nitrogen Products Corporation 
New York Atlanta 
Raleigh Plant City Memphis Shreveport 
(Address nearest office) 


THETIC EN) NITROGEN 


Use MORE NITROGE” for MORE PROFIT 














OUR GUARANTEE 225° S97, cover 

REAL ESTATE AD- 
VERTISING BECAUSE BUYERS SHOULD 
PERSONALLY INVESTIGATE LAND BE- | wWewilleend s Reinforced Rage STERLING razor on 30 dav rial 


FORE PURCHASING. Scop FREE STERLING CO. NE Tt BALTIMORE MD, 














‘ , TE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RE- 
LIABLE. If in writing advertisers and ordering goods 
the subscriber says, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 

gressive Farmer,” and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 
days from date of order, we will refund cost price of article purchased (not to 
exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any 
fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising columns. We cannot try to adjust 
trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, however; nor 
does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because buyers should personally 
investigate land before purchasing. 
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ee See By the Ads" 


ON’T ask me no questions about 

what happened last week. I ain't 
got nothin’ to say and I ain’t sayin’ that. 
I'm home, me and Marthy’s gettin’ along 
all right, and we've 
had a lot of rain 
lately. Nothin’ else 
ain’t nobody's busi- 
ness and [ ain’t tellin’ 
it. 

Now we've had 
that out let's get 
down to. business 
with my piece in this 
paper. I got a letter 
here I want you all 
to read so you'll 
know I ain’t the on'y 
man as has trouble at home when a little 
dyspepsia gets the best of the old woman. 
Now you just read this here letter :-— 











BILL CASPER 


Grover, North Carolina, R:F.D. 1. 
Dear Mr. Casper:— 

I’m a great reader of The Progressive 
Farmer, and it’s the best paper that’s .come 
out of the printing office—and I’ve been 
keeping up with your pieces in it. You. ought 
to feel complimented in having the honor of 
getting in ‘that paper. I’d sure be. When 
my husband read your piece last week he 
just laughed and handed me the paper say- 
ing, “Bill sure has ‘hit’ you this time.” 
That’s the one where Martha was hollering 
at you. He said that was me. 


Well, I knew God had made all men alike 
but I certainly didn’t know they all had to 
be hollered at. A man is just like those 
dry cows. They know they are not good for 
anything only to eat, and that’s the only 
time a man ever thinks about home is at 
eating time. And if the cows wait on the 
men folks to give them shucks they will all 
be dry. And for dresses, if you men folks 
would get us pretty dresses we would do 
for other men to look at, too. And if the 
women folks didn’t stay at home, work and 
save, a man wouldn’t have the gas to run a 
Ford much less a big fine car. 


Just let a woman say anything about want- 
ing to go somewhere—he hasn’t got a bit of 
gas, tires are too bad, or weather isn’t fit to 
be out. But just let someone else come along 
and say go—tank will be running over with 
gas, tires are perfect, and weather never was 
any better. Well, a man is enough to make 
a woman holler at them. 

So just take it, Bill, with a smile, for a 
woman’s nerves get the best of her when 
she has about half a dozen little ones to look 


after and no one to do a thing but her, for | 


a man is never at home only at eating times 
as I said—either hunting or fishing. So now 
if you have the money Marthy ought to have 
a car by all means, for if she ever gets out 
of the dough pan long enough she needs the 
fresh air. Well, excuse writing, Bill, as I'm 
in a hurry to get in the dough pan myself, 
and expect I'll get hollered at now, if you 
ever say anything about this note, but I 
wanted you to know how we enjoy your 
pieces. MRS. ——————— 


Sister—I sure am proud of what you | 
say about my pieces. It looks like a lot | 
of folks enjoys gettin’ the truth told once | 


in awhile. Your old man could tell it was 
the truth the minute he seen it, 
Brother—I see you are a fellow suf- 
ferer. I'm plamb proud to hear from you 
and to know that huntin’ and fishin’ is 
good up your way. I wish we lived close 
enough for me to go with you onée in 
awhile. I have to go myself sometimes 
when things gets most too hot around the 
house. Ain't it peaceful and quiet, though, 
out on the creek after a storm at home? 
Sister—I’m a great lover of the women 
folks. I’m proud my wife is one of them. 
I’m always proud to hear from them. Us 
men has got to be good to them. I don’t 


reckon nobody knows how a woman suf- | 


fers. But that ain’t nothin’ to what she 
would suffer if she lost her tongue. Here’s 
to the women folks. What a pity there 
ain’t more of them. 

Now I don’t want nobody to forget to 
save their papers this March. Remem- 
ber the editor of this paper is goin’ to 
give me a lot of money to give away. I'll 
tell you all about it the last paper this 
month. But you'll have to have all your 
March papers if you get a chance to win 
the prize. 

Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER. 








3 Kill Rats 
Without Poison 


A New Exterminator that 
Won’t Kill Livestock, Poultry, 
Dogs, Cats, or even Baby Chicks 
K-R-Ocan be used about the home.barn or poultry 
yard with absolute safety asitcontains no deadly 

m. K-R-O is made of Squill, as recom. 
mended by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. under 
the Connable process which insures maximum 
strength. Two cans killed 578 rats at Arkansas 
State Farm, Hundreds of other testimonials, 


Seld on a Money-Back Guarantee. 
Insist upon K-R-O, the original Squill exter. 
minator. All druggists, 75c. Largesize (four times 
as much) $2.00. Direct if dealer cannot supply 
you. K-R-O Co., Springfield, O. 


K-R-O 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY . 


| 
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Stop Soil Washing with 
Does work easily, quickly, with horses or 

| tractor. Keeps your top soil and fertilizer 

| at home. Try MARTIN 10 days 

| = Owe! 


msboro Ditcher & 
Grader Co. Box 6031 
Kentucky 








Diarrhea 


Avoid the usual loss of 
chicks by putting Avicol 
in the drinking water. 
Positively prevents and 
stopsdiarrhea and bowel 
diseases. Quickly revives 
dying chicks. Endorsed 
by thousands who have 
uged it with perfect suc- 
cess, year after year. Send 50c for liberal 
| package, or $1 for extra-large economy size. 
; The best remedy you ever used, or money 
refunded. Burrell-Dugger Co., 828 Postal 
Station Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 













Insist on 


AVICOL 























A standard veterinary and human 
liniment or blister. Sold only in 
black and white package—a strictly 
American made product. Make sure 
you ask for and get Caustic Balsam— 
all druggists or direct $2.00. 

LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO. 
Established 50 Years : CLEVELAND, OHIO 


AGENTSY5.577203 


Famous Carnation Products. Creams, Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods, Household Necessities. Widely 
known line; 200 items; 150% profit. Experience unnecés- 
sary. Write today. Carnation Co., 653, St. Louis, Mo 


‘80 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Worth of Records FREE 


Simply wonderful! The mit 
See ne Just think! 
A UINEDAVIS PHON- 

~ 30 Days’ Free 
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What Are the Facts About Kudzu? 


First of a Series of Articles Dealing With This Much Discussed Plant 
By PAUL TABOR 


Georgia State College of Agriculture 


N THE spring of 1904 several kudzu 

plants were set beside a summer house 
in the town of Chipley, Florida, with the 
expectation that a dense shade would be 
produced. The kud- 
zu vines refused to 
climb as the owner 
expected them to do, 
so he removed them 
in disgust the follow- 
ing winter and dump- 
ed them on a pile of 
trash in the back 
yard hoping they 
would cover an un- 
sightly spot there. 
They succeeded so well in this new loca- 
tion that the owner, C. E. Pleas, was in- 
spired to try this porch shade as a for- 
age crop under field conditions. Fortu- 
nately for a considerable number of 
Southern f 





PAUL TABOB 


farmers the trial was made. 
Beginning in 1907 and rapidly increasing 
the acreage, Mr. Pleas set the first field 
of kudzu in this country for forage pur- 
poses. With the success of this venture, 
others in Florida became interested and 
secured roots for setting additional fields. 
The few plants used around the summer 
house have increased until they now cover 
hundreds of acres. I have estimated there 
are approximately 1,000 acres in the South 
well set to kudzu for forage purposes, 
but several of the kudzu producers believe 
this estimate is too low. If all the ef- 
forts at starting kudzu had been success- 
ful there is no doubt the acreage would 
be considerably larger, for enough roots 
to start twice this amount have probably 
been dug and sold but there have been 
failures to get the kudzu started and other 
failures after the crop has been well es- 
tablished. From nothing to 1,000 acres in 
21 years is a fairly good record for a new 
crop, but of course much less than some of 
the very popular crops have shown. 


Georgia Leads in Kudzu Acreage 


T THE present time Georgia farmers 

are believed to have more kudzu for 
forage than the farmers of any other 
state. The Wights of Cairo have more 
than 100 acres in kudzu and the Trion 
Company at Trion, Ga. has a similar 
acreage. There are several 30- to 40-acre 
tracts over the state and a number of 
smaller ones, with kudzu set well enough 
to use for forage purposes. There are 
some areas set to kudzu in every section 
of the state. Florida probably has almost 
as much kudzu as Georgia and the other 
States are far behind these two. Florida 
has had some of the most consistent boost- 
ers of kudzu. In addition to Mr. Pleas, 
E. B. Eppes, of Tallahassee, has raised 
and preached kudzu and sold roots to 
others for almost 20 years, and C. F. 
Leach, of Monticello, has pushed the 
&fowing of kudzu more than any other 
Person in recent years. J. O. Rutherford, 
of Hampton, Ga., has been a follower of 
these promoters. These men in addition 
to promoting sales of kudzu plants, have 
Worked out the plan of handling kudzu 
to best advantage as a forage crop and 
have been kind enough to pass along the 


information they have obtained. Numer- 
ous other growers have modified the plans 
some to suit their local conditions. Our 
knowledge of kudzu is largely secured 
from farmers, as experiment stations have 
been too busy with other crop problems to 
give enough attention to kudzu for much 
discovery. The articles I shall give on this 
crop are nearly altogether compilations 
of kudzu farmers’ experiences in Georgia 
and Florida. The Tennessee Experiment 
Station has grown a considerable area of 
kudzu, the Alabama station has had small 
areas for 15 years, the Georgia stations 
each have small areas, and so far as the 
writer is aware the other stations have 
none at this time. 


Railroad Boosters of Kudzu 


UDZU as a forage crop has made a 

strong appeal to two railroad agri- 
cultural agents, J. F. Newsome, of the 
Kansas City Southern, and John Rigdon, 
of the Central of Georgia. Several years 
ago Mr. Newsome studied the crop in- 
tensively in Florida and introduced it into 
Arkansas and Louisiana along the Kan- 
sas City Southern territory. He _ pub- 
lished the available information gathered 
about this crop in a bulletin during 1923. 
A letter from him last year indicates he 
is still enthusiastic about this crop for 
the section below the red clover belt. A 
number of demonstrations established by 
him have been entirely successful. 


Mr. Rigdon has been instrumental in 
getting considerable kudzu set in the 
western part of Georgia and the eastern 
half of Alabama along the Central of 
Georgia territory. In many cases he has 
helped in digging the, plants, has carried 
them in his car to the farm, and started 
the farmers setting them correctly. 


It has been interesting to observe how 

thoroughly kudzu enthusiasm usually takes 
. . 

hold of one who has tried the crop and 


found it successful. There is scarcely a 
booster anywhere more _ whole-hearted 
about his hobby than the majority of 
Kudzu boosters are of their crop. I have 
never seen a grower mildly enthusiastic 
about it. They are either for it whole- 
hearted, or against it. 


Kudzu as a Pest 


FEW growers have tried kudzu and 

found it a pest. When well estab- 
lished in a field vigorous methods are 
needed to get rid of it by plowing and 
cultivating. The roots are large and re- 
quire a lot of power to be plowed up. 
Very thorough cultivation is also needed 
to destroy the plants remaining after the 
field is plowed and harrowed. The ordi- 
nary teams, plows, and cultivators on 
Georgia farms are often not good enough 
to destroy kudzu. 

By using cattle to graze the kudzu very 
close for a season, the kudzu is so weak- 
ened that it is easily destroyed. By using 
heavy teams and big plows and _ strong 
toothed cultivators, kudzu can be destroy- 
ed without grazing. 

Kudzu spreads rapidly on rich land 
during a wet season but will be easily 
held within bounds by good cultivation 
along the borders. Shiftless cultivation, 
in the early part of the season only, will 
stimulate rather than retard its spread. 


The Requirements of Kudzu 


HOSE who have tried kudzu and are 

not pleased with it have usually failed 
in growing the crop through overlooking 
one of its requirements. Kudzu needs 
first a bountiful rainfall during the grow- 
ing season. The greatest interest in this 
crop comes during or after a wet summer. 
The kudzu plant will withstand severe 
drouths but will not make high yields 
unless there is a good supply of rainfall 
during late spring or summer. The heavy 











THE FIRST KUDZU FIELD EVER PLANTED IN AMERICA 
This field made over three tons of hay per acre the second season. The two acres was 
planted in 1907 and photographed in 1908, at “The Palms,” then the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
C. E. Pleas, Chipley, Florida. 


rainfall is very stimulating to weeds and 
grass also, so the newly set kudzu must 
have considerable protection the first year 
if it is to make maximum growth. Those 
who are fortunate to select wet years to 
start kudzu and who keep weeds and 
grass down get the crop established very 
quickly. A third requirement of kudzu is 
moderate grazing or cutting for hay, es- 
pecially on poor lands. The kudzu is vig- 
orous enough to choke out almost any 
growth on average to poor land if it is 
not grazed or cut, but when grazed or cut 
regularly throughout the season other 
growth is likely to partly or entirely over- 
run the kudzu. Continued close grazing 
will entirely destroy a field of kudzu. 
Some people have been led to believe 
that kudzu can be set on poor soils and 
as soon as the crop is well established, 
heavy yields of hay or grazing secured 
each year afterward. This is a serious 
error. 


Reducing Cost of Starting Kudzu 


HE greatest obstacle in increasing the 

acreage of kudzu has been the high 
cost of getting it ready for grazing or 
for hay. If the cost can be reduced, it 
is believed the acreage in kudzu will in- 
crease very rapidly. The most common 
suggestion made in this. line is for each 
farmer to get a start of one-fourth to 
one-half acre and produce roots on this 
area for increasing the kudzu acreage on 
his farm. Such a plan will require a long 
time for much kudzu to be grown. There 
are other suggestions that will be dis- 
cussed in one of the following articles. 


From the work that has been done with 
kudzu and its gradual increase during the 
last 21 years, it is evident this crop has 
a place in the South as a forage crop. 
The writer believes the increase in acre- 
age will be much greater during the next 
21 years and that eventually in Georgia at 
least 100,000 acres or more of this crop 
will be used by the farmers if a superior 
legume for average to poor soils is not 
discovered. That kudzu has faults must 
be admitted by everyone except the most 
rabid boosters, and that it has virtues 
must be admitted also despite its severest 
critics. The majority of farmers and of 
agricultural workers are not yet enthu- 
siastic about this crop, but each year new 
recruits are added to the group of kudzu 
growers. 


] DOSING COW WITH SALTS 


. HAT size dose of Epsom salts 
would you advise giving cows 
after calving?” 

Epsom salts is very commonly used 
with cows after calving. The dose is 
from one-half to 1 pound dissolved in 
water and administered as a drench. 
Probably the best plan is to administer 
a dose of one-half pound immediately 
after calving and every other day there- 
after until three or four doses have been 
given. Such procedure will keep the di- 
gestive tract in good order and tend to 
prevent milk fever. 
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THE NEW SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


HERE is general regret that President Hoover 

in selecting a Secretary of Agriculture did not 

choose either a farmer or agricultural worker 
of national distinction. Some states require that the 
commissioner of agriculture be a practical farmer, and 
it might be well for Congress to pass a law to require 
that no man shall hereafter be chosen as Secretary of 
Agriculture unless his work has been primarily that of 
a farmer or an agricultural worker. 


Agricultural America stands ready to help Secretary 
Hyde and will wish him success, but cannot expect 
from his administration the thorough knowledge and 
sympathy a real agricultural leader would have given 
us. It is true that the new Secretary has strongly 
advocated farm relief legislation and was an early sup- 
porter of Governor Lowden in his contest for the 
Presidency; and it may be that his political experience 
will be helpful to him in working out a farm relief 
program. 

At the same time, we believe that Presidents should 
be made to feel that it is just as much their duty to 
select an agricultural leader for Secretary of Agricul- 
ture as it is to select a lawyer for Attorney-General. 


LET’S NOT PLOW WHEN WE DON’T 
NEED TO 


LOWING, disking, harrowing, dragging, and 

rolling seem to be simple operations. But there is 

more in these operations than simply having the 
right implement, enough power to draw it, and some- 
one to follow it over the tield. Plows, disks, and har- 
rows are tsed to change the soil to a condition better 
suited to the purpose it is to serve. If the soil is too 
firm and adhesive to make a good seedbed, then it may 
require all three—plowing, disking, and harrowing—to 
bring it into the desired condition. If the surface is 
covered with vegetation that would interfere with 
preparation and planting, then this vegetation should be 
chopped with a disk and plowed into the ground. If 
after this is done the upturned surface is cloddy, an- 
other disking is needed. And in some cases further 
harrowing and rolling may yet have to be done in order 
that the seedbed be well prepared. 

x * 


But some soils do not need spring plowing. Plowing 
may actually interfere with making a good seedbed and 
thus be worse than useless. It all depends on the kind 
of soil and the condition it is in. If already loose and 
smooth, with little or no vegetation on it, why should 
it be plowed with a turnplow? Isn't it already in as 
loose a condition as it would be after it had been 
plowed? Plowing such soils may make them too loose. 
This may even be true when there is vegetation on the 
surface. In such cases, no disk is needed after plow- 
ing, but a roller is; and, more often than otherwise, a 
light drag harrow should go ahead of the roller. The 
harrow is to level and make smooth the bumps and 
depressions and the roller to make firm the too loose 
surface and compact the too loose soil under the seed- 
bed proper. 

oe 9 

In the sandy sections of the Coastal Plains there 
are hundreds of thousands of acres of land of a 
character naturally too loose, open, and porous for 
good seedbed condition and that are in need of being 
compacted, not loosened. Of course, the greatest need 
of such soils is vegetable matter—humus—and every 
summer and every fall gives us an opportunity to grow 
a crop for these humus-hungry lands. Poor stands of 
small grain, clovers, vetch, alfalfa, grasses, and other 
fall-sowed crops, and soybeans, cowpeas, sorghum, Su- 
dan grass, and other spring-and-summer crops when 
sowed on these loose lands make poor stands mainly 
because the seedbed, already loose, has been made more 
so. We have been making them looser when they need 
to be made firmer. These types of soil dry out, freeze 
out, and even blow away while they remain loose. 
Adding vegetation is the only way we can effectively 
hold them—vegetation in the soil and on top of the 
soil. Seeds are planted too deep in them and poor 
stands are the result. 





* * * 


Let’s remember that plowing, disking, harrowing, 
and rolling are operations that change the condition of 
the surface of the soil, and be sure that the changes we 
make are for the better and worth the cost of their 
making. We too often turn land when only disking is 
needed. Turning costs from three to five times as 
much as disking. Again, our haste to make ready for 
planting often leads us to turn land when the surface 
is dry enough to work, but while the subsoil is still too 


Vv —— 


wet. Turning the wet subsoil under such conditions 
often makes clods. Disking does not reach the subsoil 
and therefore it can be done from one to several days 
before the turnplow can be safely run. 


Let's fit our carly spring work to the condition and 
needs of the soil at the time the work is done. Doing 
this will take less time and give us better results. 


NO ONE SHOULD HAVE THE RIGHT TO 
ABUSE LAND 


RIVING over this Southern country, we see 

cotton stalks raked up ready to burn as soon 

as a short spell of dry weather arrives. We 
rather look with disfavor on the regulation of the ‘cot- 
ton acreage by law, the regulation of this and that farm 
operation by legislative action, but if there must be 
some sort of regulation of the farmers’ actions, something 
ought to be done to prevent this entirely foolish and 
destructive practice of burning cotton stalks. Perhaps 
a man has the legal right hurt himself, if he desires, 
but when his actions injure generations that are yet 
unborn, it is time to call a halt. 

The prohibition act would never have become the 
law of the land had the injurious effects of intemper- 
ance in drink been confined to the drinker. But the 
use of alcholic beverages hurt not only the drinker, 
himself, but also the people with whom he came in 
contact. In order to safeguard the rights of the many, 
it was necessary to curb the liberties of the one. Now, 
this habit of burning cotton stalks has something in 
common with the strong drink habit. The farmer who 
burns cotton stalks, is not only hurting himself, but he 
is robbing the people who are to follow him on the land, 

If there is any one kind of property that should be held 
in common for the benetit of all mankind, it is land. 
However, under our system of private ownership, we 
have seen fit to permit people to hold land for their 
own use, to claim it as their own. But the privilege of 
land ownership should be made conditional on the 
proper treatment of land. No one should have the 
right to abuse land as do these farmers who year after 
year destroy its organic content by burning stalks. If 
a man hasn’t sense enough to take care of land, then 
under law he should not be permitted to own it. 


TEACH FARM CO-OPERATION IN THE 
SCHOOLROOM 


os HE progress of codperative marketing depends 

on the type of education that we give our farm 

boys and girls,” a business man deeply interest- 
ed in farm conditions said to us recently. “I contend that 
they should be taught the fundamental principles of co- 
6peration while in’ the schoolroom of our public schools. 
It is true that the technique of marketing cannot be 
taught in the public schools because the different local- 
ities require different principles of marketing, since 
they have varied climatic conditions and different racial 
characteristics. Sut regardless of the commodities 
marketed, regardless of the location, and regardless of 
the racial characteristics of the people, the funda- 
mental principles of co6perative marketing are the 
same. Each farmer before he is an asset to his codp- 
crative must learn to trust the managing head of the 
coéperative and must learn that codperative strength 
is greater than individual efforts, and these principles 
can and should be taught in the public schools of our 
nation.” 
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A Hint to the Wise— } 
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AFTER A GOOD SEEDBED IS BUILT— 
If you have good seed the “moon is right” for 
planting. 
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SUFFICIENT FEED ACREAGE WILL REGU- 
LATE COTTON ACREAGE 


HE following significant statement was made by 
one of our correspondents in a recent letter :— 
“Any cotton grower, landlord or tenant, who 
buys feed has too many acres of cotton on his 
farm regardless of what cotton may be worth or 
how much the entire belt may produce. Look 
at yourself in this mirror and adjust your cotton 
acreage accordingly.” 

Cotton planting time is just ahead of us in much of 
the cotton territory. What we do within the next few 
weeks will determine to a large extent what the price 
of cotton will be next fall. Of course, even with a 
large acreage, severe boll weevil damage and unfavor- 
able weather conditions might cause the crop to be 
small enough to bring a good price. But it is certainly 
playing with fire to depend on the Almighty to see that 
the crop is damaged enough to save us from the folly 
of too large an acreage. 


Let’s do what the correspondent whom we have just 
quoted says about this matter—look at the situation 
squarely and put in enough acreage to food and feed 
crops at least to supply the home needs, and then the 
cotton acreage will largely regulate itself. 


WHO WILL BE OUR SUCCESSFUL DAIRY 
FARMERS ? 


e AN you see any real increase in interest in 
dairying? Are we really becoming dairy-mind- 
ed?” We put these two questions recently to 

the dairy specialist in one of our Southern States. We 
wanted to know first-hand the opinion of a man who 
has been in close touch with dairy development and 
who has had opportunity to observe dairy conditions 
in every, section of his state. 

“Ves, we are,” he replied thoughtfully. “I can see a 
dairy-mindedness that we didn’t have a few years ago. 
But,” and he rather emphasized the point, “it’s the kids 
that we've got to look to. Back in the head of nearly 
every old farmer that goes into dairying is the hope 
that the ‘good old days’ will come back. He hopes that 
some day he can go back to nothing but cotton and 
make a living at it! But you give a boy a calf, let 
him raise it, get some definite instructions in feeding 
and caring for it, show it at the fair maybe, then the 
next year and the next continue his project, and he isn't 
going to forget it. When in a few years he gets out on 
a farm of his own he is going to have a few cows as a 
part of his business and he is going to know how to 
make them pay, too.” 

Continuing, he explained how he expected, through 
organized 4-H clubs and carefully laid out lessons, to 
be able to give the boys and girls of his state definite 
training in the fundamentals of dairying. 

The gist of the specialist's whole talk, it seemed to 
us, though he never named it in so many words, was 
simply this: We shall never become successful dairy- 
men or cattlemen or stockmen unless we learn to 
understand and to love animals. That’s why we can 
hope for so much from our dairy club boys and girls— 
they're learning early to love and to understand ani- 
mals; their dads don’t learn so easily after years of 
all-crops farming. 

Will cows then make money for the man who is try- 
ing to break away from all-crops farming; who wants 
to add animal production to plant production, as Clar- 
ence Poe tells us on the next page we must do to pros- 
per? Of course they will. But—he must study and 
understand and love his animals. 


NEXT WEEK AND LATER 


‘sur T pays to clip the work stock,” says Dr. But- 
ler in his first article on page 6 next week. 
“Overcoming Onion Flavors in Milk” is the sub- 

ject of another article on his page. Among other fea- 

tures to appear next week and later are :— 
Pellagra—By Dr. F. M. Register. 
The Emptiness of Atheism—By John W. Holland. 
Friendly Talks From Longview Farm—By Clarence 

Poe. 

County Agent Activities in Northeast Georgia—By 

T. L. Asbury. 

A Tour of the Florida Experiment Station—By J. 

F. Cooper. . 

Practical and Profitable Coéperation—By T. P. 

Wootten. 

Last-of-the-month Issue Featuring Material of Inter- 

est to Women, March 30. 
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Our “One-armed System of Farming” Again 
More Reasons Why Dixie Must Add Animal Production to Plant Production 


S A follow up to last week’s Dairy Special, it 
seems to me a good time to give some further 
facts about the vital matter I stressed two or 

three weeks ago as follows :— 

Profitable agriculture has two arms—plant produc- 
tion and animal production. In 
most of the South we have a one- 
armed system—plant production 
alone. We not only use a one- 
armed system, but we use the less 
profitable arm, for crop prices have 
not kept up with the cost of liv- 
ing while livestock prices have 
: outrun the cost of living. Not 
| \ 4 until the South uses both arms 

™ , of a farming system—plant pro- 
Ne eee duction and animal production— 
not until then will we prosper as we ought to” prosper. 





What an Eight-Years’ Record Proves 


N MY former article, it will be remembered, the 
[ise United States Department of Agriculture 

statistics were quoted to show (1) that corn, cot- 
ton, wheat, hay, and potatoes—five leading American 
crops—show an average price gain of only 12 per cent 
over pre-war prices, while (2) beef cattle, hogs, eggs, 
butter, and wool, five leading forms of animal produc- 
tion, are 71 per cent above pre-war prices, and (3) the 
cost of living is now reported at 70 per cent above pre- 
war costs. 


A good friend of mine, however, suggested that 
while admittedly prices of livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts are much ahead of crop prices right now, an in- 
quiry running several years back would probably show 
that there had not been very much difference. Con- 
sequently, to be entirely fair, I decided to take all the 
eight years since deflation flattened us all out in 1920. 
The latest number of The Agricultural Situation issued 
by the United States Department of Agriculture gives 
the average prices for all these eight years. - 


In comparing cotton prices 1921-28 with prices 
1909-14, however, I believe it would be fair to assume 
that not only has cotton been exposed to all the eco- 
nomic influences affecting other products, but the boll 
weevil’s complete invasion of the South has increased 
by 20 per cent the cost of cotton production (including 
extra expense of earlier planting, better cultivation, 
heavier fertilization, calcium arsenate dusting, picking 
up squares, plowing down stalks, more costly credit, 
lowered grades from weevil-damage to lint, etc.). If 
so, then the real net increase in cotton prices these last 
eight years as compared with pre-war prices has been 
29 per cent, and the general showing for two types of 
general crops-farming such as we mainly depend on in 
the South and West as compared with three forms of 
animal production would appear as follows :— 


Average Increase in Prices Over Prewar: Eight-Year 
Period, 1921-28, Inclusive 


Graih. COPS. «0 0rcversoccsecsssscan PEF CORE 
CNG a ceakes engbudeccrnsees aveen 29 per cent 
Meat animals...................28 per cent 
EPRI DORMER sc icsceccsccscesed 39 per cent 
Poultry products...............52 per cent 


In other words, if we let each $-mark represent a 
gain of $5 (or majority fraction) on each $100 of pre- 
war values, then here are what have been the average 
gains on various forms of agricultural production in 
the whole eight-year period, 1921-28, inclusive :— 


Plant Production: 


Grain crops prices (up 23 per cent)........ $$$$$ 

Cotton prices (up 29 per cent)..........-06- $$S$$S$ 
Animal Production: 

Meat animals prices (up 28 per cent)...... SSSSSS 

Dairy prices (up 39 per cent)..........-.00+5 $$$$$$S$ 

Poultry prices (up 52 per cent)...........6-5 $S$SS$SSSS 


It seems, therefore, that not only are animal produc- 
tion prices much higher now than plant production 
Prices, but they have averaged higher throughout this 
eight-year period. 


Adding Livestock Insures Better Utilization 
of Labor 


NOTHER highly important matter that should be 
stressed in this connection is this: Southern farm- 
ers are not lazy, but with crops-farming alone, 

there is no opportunity for well-distributed all-year- 
Tound utilization of labor without which it is impossi- 
ble for us to make profits. On a sleety day recently on 
my own farm I was struck by the fact that dairy 
Workers were busy milking and feeding as usual, earn- 
ing an income regardless of weather, whereas the mere 
Crops-farmers lost the whole day and were less happy 
than the men who had something to do. 


Nearly a dozen years ago the Texas Experiment 


By? CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Station worked out some telltale data on this point and 
presented them in two charts, which I have never for- 
gotten and now reproduce herewith. Chart A below is 
made from actual records of average daily hours of 
labor (see figures on left) in raising cotton only on a 
Texas one-crop farm of 29 acres :— 
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Chart A: Cotton Only; 5 Hours of Labor Daily Each 
Month; $165 Income. 


“This farmer,” as the Texas bulletin explained, “was em- 
ployed only 1,651 hours during the year, or an average of only 
a little more than 5 hours a day for 313 working days. Five 
months out of the year he worked only 2 hours a day; four 
months he worked overtime. That was not the fault of the 
farmer; it was the fault of the all-cotton system.’ 


In contrast to this badly balanced distribution of 
labor on a one-crop farm, let us next consider a crops- 
and-livestock farmer whose operations were studied 
the same year by the Texas Experiment Sation. In 
addition to 32 acres of cotton, this farmer, with the 
help of one extra man, handled 4 milk cows, 90 stock 
cattle, 75 hogs, and 70 hens, and made feed for them— 
28 acres oats, 65 acres corn, 21 acres corn silage, and 
20 acres sorghum. Tbe chart below shows how evenly 
and profitably the labor was distributed throughout the 
year on this farm, the figures on the left indicating 
the combined number of hours per day made by the 
two men (with some extra labor hired in September 
for cotton picking). Except for this extra September 
hired labor the two men were employed almost steadily 
and evenly the year round with a corresponding in- 
crease of profits. 
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Chart B: 166-Acre Diversified Farm, Crops and Live- 
stock; 7 to 10 Hours of Labor Daily; $1,359 Income. 


Says the Texas bulletin: “This farmer hired a laborer; 
both were busy all the year; they averaged 7 to 10 hours 
every month; there was no idle time. And after paying all 
expenses and paying the laborer $450 (nearly three times as 
much as the all-cotton farmer received), this farmer had a 
profit of $1,359 for the year’s work.” 


How Our States Rank in Livestock Values 


HAT our problem of soil fertility is largely 
wrapped up with this matter of increasing our 


animal production also goes without saying. In 

no country on earth, so far as I know, has soil-fertility 
been maintained except when the divine cycle for pre- 
serving the earth’s fertility has begn respected and ob- 
served :— 

Soils feed plants; 

Plants feed animals; 

Animals feed soils. 
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COUNTRY THINGS I LOVE MOST 


( N ARKANSAS farmer's wife sends us this 
list of “country things I love most on a 
) cool spring morn” :— q 
Q The whistle of a distant train. q 
( The buzz of motor traffic on a near-by highway. b 
The gobble of an old turkey just over the hill. i 
The roar of a loaded wagon on a new gravel road. 
A line of white clothes fluttering in the sunshine. 0 
" The song of a little wren in a tree near the kitchen i 
window. 

The “wheat, wheat” of baby chicks being fed. ( 
" The moo of cows in a fresh green pasture, ( 
The crackle of the fire away back in the fireplace. 

i The romp of the little children in the yard at play. t 
{ The tick-tock of the little alarm clock on the § 

mantel. 
i} The call of the baby for help to get up. b 
—Mrs. Susie Arnold, i 
oO oO 
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- Story. 


I must pass on, however, to the final matter I now 
wish to mention, and that is the latest 1929 report on 
how the Southern States rank in values-of different 
forms of animal production. 


In my previous article, I showed from 1928 figures 
the low rank of many of our Southern States in 
numbers of livestock, but this does not tell the whole 
In all too many cases our livestock are not only 
relatively few in number, but are decidedly inferior in 
quality and*value. So this time I should like for us 
to consider together these figures which show how far 
behind most of our states are, not merely in total num- 
bers, but in total values, in animal production as com- 
pared with plant production. Here are the figures 
based on United States Department of Agriculture 
estimates as of January 1, 1929:— 


Rank Among the 48 States in the 





alue of— 

State Crops Cattle Hogs Sheep 
NE 500 55 64 ka dR eAsaducakate 23 24 25 25 
ee ES eer 7 37 12 33 
ME. EOOIOE. diac scoccvsscase 27 45 30 45 
| RE ee ree 15 33 13 41 
OWN 5645.00000504405000450 44058 33 44 28 39 
ED vsneenkesse$sbeseans sea 26 20 22 14 
MD © kc n.cabb0w0S 14 Keach ind 24 23 21 30 
pS EEE eer peer 20 35 19 37 
ES ETE nae 19 34 24 42 
ER es cos'ad neh asd tecesuaeke 22 31 20 38 
EE ccsexuexeeeats ntexsases 2 40 26 36 
ee eer re ee 10 16 15 32 
MED cea o0ahe0essdaxkcikacveses 1 1 11 1 


The One Way Out for Southern Agriculture 


ANY of us engaged in agricultural journalism 
M or in official agricultural service have been at 

work for many years. The twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of agricultural extension work has just been 
celebrated. Much progress has been made, but we might 
as well admit the truth that Southern farmers do not 
yet enjoy standards of living such as farm families in 
the rest of America enjoy. Farm buildings are not so 
good nor so well kept, our home conveniences are fewer, 
our farm folks have fewer luxuries, our bank deposits 
are smaller, and farm tenancy among us is more gen- 
eral than elsewhere. 

These things ought to be remedied, and they ought 
to be remedied in time for this generation to enjoy the 
benefits. It seems to me that the problem cannot be 
solved except by a general awakening to the fact that 
we have been trying to make a living with a one-armed 
system of farming. We have had a system which did 
not properly utilise labor the year round. We have had 
a system which did not maintain soil fertility. We 
have had a system which left us a victim of overpro- 
duction and of crop mortgage credit. We have had a 
system in which price increases have not kept up with 
increases in cost of living. 


On the contrary, by adding animal production to 
plant production, we shall— 

(1) Develop a better distribution of labor, and thereby be 
getting a cash income from it the year round; 

(2) Maintain soil fertility; 

(3) Free ourselves from slavery to crop surpluses and “time 
prices usury”; 

(4) Develop a branch of farming in which price increases 
are now fully abreast of increases in the cost of living. 


|____ THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


Flowers We May Sow This Spring 


T MAY be well to call attention to what Horticul- 

tural Editor Niven wrote two or three weeks ago 

about 17 flowers, seed of which may be sowed this 
spring and will produce an abundance of flowers this 
summer and fall. Here is his list :— 





1, Antirrhinum or Snap- 9. Marigold 
dragon 10. Four o’Clocks 

2. Candytuft 11. Nasturtiums 

3. Coleus 12. Petunias 

4. Cosmos 13. Phlox 

5. Dahlias 14. Salvia 

6. Dianthus or Annual 15. Vinca or Periwinkle 
Garden Pink 16. Verbena 

7. Heliotrope 17. Zinnias 

8. Lobelia 

If we wait till a more convenient season, we may 


find that we have waited till too late to order seed of 
the flowers we want. Why not do that job today? 





| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK —| 


J 





’M GOING your way, so let us go hand in hand. 

You help me and I'll help you. We shall not be 

here very long, for soon Death, the kind old nurse, 
will come and rock us all to sleep. Let us help one 
another while we may.—William Morris. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


What? Does Old Barney Have the Heaves? 


Well, Here’s Why and iHow and a Bit About the Hollow Tail Too 


HEAVES IN HORSES 


HE term “heaves,” or “broken wind,” may popu- 

larly include several disorders or diseased condi- 

tions. Generally, the term heaves is applied to a 
disturbance in breathing, resulting from changes which 
have taken place in the lungs, due to faulty feeding, 
overexertion, or other causes. It 
is somewhat similar to asthma in 
man. But any obstruction, or 
change in the air passages which 
causes difficulty in breathing, such 
as roaring, whistling, etc., is pop- 
ularly referred to as “broken 
wind.” 

The common causes of heaves 
are thought to be overfeeding on 
bulky, low-grade roughages, and 
especially dusty hay; overexertion 
when the stomach is distended with feed or when the 
animal is not accustomed to hard work may also 
be regarded as a cause, or at least will aggra- 
vate the condition. As the disease develops and 
the difficulty in breathing increases, there is over- 
distention of the air cells of the lungs and rup- 
ture of the same. 





TAIT BUTLER 


The characteristic breathing is the most sig- 
nificant symptom. The air is taken into the lungs 
with a peculiar outward twist of the ribs and the 
air is expelled by a double movement of the 
flanks. When the air starts leaving the lungs 
there is a falling of the flanks, a short pause, 
ahd then a violent heaving of the flanks and belly. 
A short, dry, hollow cough is generally present, 
and may develop some time before much diffi- 
culty in breathing is noticed. The frequent pas- 
sage of gas also generally occurs as the disease 
develops. Indigestion is also likely to develop, 
especially in heavy horses. Warm, damp weather 
also tends to increase the difficulty in breathing. 


Although the disease is seldom fatal, except 
after long duration and the development of other 
troubles, still the tendency is for the disease to 
get worse and the difficulty in breathing to in- 
crease until the animal is able to do little or 
no work. 

Well established cases seldom or never entirely 
recover. In the early stages changes in climate 
and great care in feeding and exercise 
may sometimes prevent the further de- 
velopment of the disease, or at least gen- 
erally relieve the severity of the symp- 
toms. 


Clean, well-cured grass hays, free 
from dust, should be used. Legume 
hays which are likely to be dusty are 
generally to be avoided. Dusty feed of 
any kind should be avoided, but if fed 
they should be moistened or sprinkled 
with water or a very weak brine be- 
fore feeding. 

Any animal suffering from heaves should be fed 
hay only at the night or evening feed, and even then 
the quantity should not be more than half the usual 
allowance. Filling the stomach with feed or water 
aggravates the difficult breathing; therefore, having 
the stomach full of feed when the animal is put to 
work must be avoided as far as practicable. If the 
horse must be worked immediately after feeding, the 
work should be made as light and slow as possible for 
the first hour. 

Medicinal treatment is only palliative at the best, 
but may temporarily reduce the difficulty in breathing. 
Probably one-half ounce doses of Fowler's solution of 
arsenic given three times a day with the feed will be 
as beneficial as anything that can be given. 

If indigestion develops, it should be combatted by 
reducing the feed and work, care in feeding regularly 
on suitable feeds, and the giving of tonics. 


POOR SKINS MAKE POOR LEATHER 


ANY producers and hide dealers lose money, 
M says the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils of the 

United States Department of Agriculture, be- 
cause of poor handling of hides and skins during skin- 
ning and curing; and the tanner in turn has less ma- 
terial and poorer material with which to work, and the 
final result is poorer and dearer leather and leather 
goods. “The production of every hide and skin in the 
best possible condition is not the concern of one or two 
groups,” say the department specialists, “but is a prob- 
lem of national scope. Leather is made only from 
hide substance. It is an essential in the lives of each 


materials. 





MONEY IN 
Cc 


By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


and all of us. This country now imports immense 
quantities of hides and skins to meet its leather re- 
quirements. Not to conserve to the utmost our own 
supplies in the face of such foreign dependence is in- 
excusable negligence.” 

The Bureau of Chemistry and Soils is working on 
the elimination of poor practices in skinning and cur- 
ing, particularly among small abattoirs, butchers, and 
other producers of hides and skins. Faulty technique 
in skinning and improper handling during cure are 
pointed out by experienced hide men who make per- 
sonal visits to plants. The producer is also given a 


better appreciation in terms of yield and quality of 
leather, of the consequences of defects from poor skin- 
ning and curing, such as cuts, scores, rot, hair-slip, 
loose grain, salt-stains, and so on. 


Two hide special- 







































HIDES DISAPPEARS THROUGH 
UTS, STAINS, AND HOLES 


This illustration is a photograph of a hide used by “the Bureau of Chanter and Soils 
of the Department of Agriculture as an exhibit to illustrate the importance of better prac- 


tices in skinning and curing hides and skins. 
Soils is a part of a broad program to stimulate the conservation of these valuable raw 


ists are now in the field on this work. They are finding 
a surprisingly large number of instances where, either 
through ignorance or indifference, hides and skins are 
mistreated. Some of the producers are grateful for 
the help given them and enthusiastic about putting 
improvements into effect. Others, however, are al- 
most hopelessly indifferent because of the old evil of 
“flat trading,” or buying and selling without regard 
to quality and condition, an evil which everyone seems 
to recognize, but leaves to others to eliminate. 

In connection with the field work the bureau is also 
carrying on laboratory researches on the origin and 
prevention of certain defects from curing, particularly 
salt-stains. These stains cause a heavy reduction in 
the quantity of first quality leather, particularly from 
calf skins, and especially at certain seasons of the year. 
Although salt-stains have been recognized for many 
years as a serious damage, and although much study 
has been given to their origin and prevention, the fact 
remains that they are still of frequent and wide oc- 
currence, showing that either the true origin of salt- 
stains is not known or that successful means for their 
prevention are not generally practiced. 

The Bureau of Chemistry and Soils solicits the co- 
Operation of everyone in this work for better hides 
and skins. 


HOW AND WHEN TO DOCK LAMBS 


OCKING lambs pays, and the best age at which 
this is to be done is from four days to two 
weeks. As a result of docking, the lamb not 
only has a neater appearance, but is in less danger 





This work of the Bureau of Chemistry and 


from screw worms and wool maggots, and usually 
brings a higher price per pound. It is almost a neces- 
sity with ewe lambs kept for breeding purposes if the 
highest percentage drop of lambs is expected. 

The earlier lambs are docked the better, for they 
bleed less and heal more quickly. In large flocks dock- 
ing is sometimes delayed until the lambing season is 
over, and in some instances lambs may be six weeks 
old, but they are docked just the same. 

Docking may be done with a pocket knife, docking 
irons (pinchers), or hot chisel. The pocket knife is 
credited with a quicker healing wound. In addition, it 
is quicker and simpler to use, requires no heating, and 
one man can perform the operation. When one man 
is doing the job, the lamb is held between the knees, 
head to the rear, with the tail out from the underside, 
The skin of the tail should be pulled toward the body 
rather than away in ordér that the stub of the tail 
will be covered. 

The tail should be cut at from three-fourths to one 
inch from the body. The stub may be disinfected 
with about a 5 per cent solution of coal-tar dip. If the 
artery bleeds excessively, either pinching the 
dock between the thumb and forefinger for a 
minute or touching the artery with a hot iron 
will usually stop the flow of blood. Pine tar 
smeared on the wound will help keep the flies 
away. 

Docking pinchers and chisels should be heated 
to a cherry red for the most effective use. Old 
hand shears, similarly treated, will take the place 
of pinchers. When the chisel is used, the lambs 
are placed on a platform, panel, or table. A 
blow torch or charcoal furnace may be used for 
heating the irons or chisels. M. G. SNELL. 

Louisiana State University. 


HOLLOW HORN AND HOLLOW TAIL 


LL cows, after they have got old enough to 
have large horns, have hollow horns. It is 
not a disease, but a natural condition. When 

sick and thought to have “hollow horn,” cows 
are suffering from some other trouble, usually 
some well-known disease like indigestion, or per- 
haps “hollow belly” from lack of feed. 

At the end of the bones in the cows’ tails, and 
4 to 6 inches from the extreme end, there is a 
soft or flexible portion an inch or so in 
length, where the “wolf,” or grub, or 
“hollow” is imagined to be; but this is a 
natural condition found in all cows, and 
is a provision to give greater freedom of 
movements to the switch with which the 
cow protects herself from flies and other 
pests. This hollow is not caused by some 
disease or other trouble. 

If cows get well after treatment for 
these imaginary troubles, they get well 
in spite of the treatment, not because 
of it. 








| A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— | 


Are Farm Folks Healthy? 
Nt: and then someone bobs up with the statement 





hat health conditions in the country are deplor- 
able and that war’ experience showed that farm 
boys were inferior physically to city boys. 

The Adjutant General of the War Department is 
authority for the following comparative 
figures. Out of 100,000 city men who 
were examined for the draft, 21.68 per 
cent were rejected as unfit. From an equai 
number of rural men only 16.89 per cent 
were rejected. These men were examined 
and the possible ailments were classified under 21 sub- 
jects. On 10 of these the country men were superior 
and on 10 the city men were superior. On one they 
were alike. 


The city rejections were higher on the following 


points :— 

Alcohol and drugs, developmental, ears, eyes, flat feet, 
genito-urinary (venereal), hernia, nervous and mental dis- 
orders, respiratory (tuberculosis), other defects. 

The rural rejections were higher on the following 
tests :— 

Bones and joints, digestive systems, genito-urinary (non- 
venereal), heart and blood vessels, mental deficiency, respire: 
tory (non- tuberculosis), skin, teeth, thyroid, and defects n0 


stated. 

These figures show conclusively that rural health is 
better than that of town people. When you hear state- 
ments to the contrary, refer the speaker to the War De- 
partment records. Let us have the truth on this ques 
tion.—Prairie Farmer, Chicago. 
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Thomas A. Edison 


The man who invented the phonograph, 
the electric light and hundreds of other 
modern marvels, has authorized this as- 
tounding FREE OFFER for your ben- 
efit. Answer this advertisement NOW! 


‘~ 
“IT want to see 
a phonograph in 
every American 


home.” 


—. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 
The AMBEROLA 
*3 


DOWN! Now Everyone Can Af- 
, ” - 
ford the World’s Finest Music! 
You have always wanted a phonograph—a perfected and beautiful in- 
strument to play your favorite music, the great operas, lively jazz, old- 
time ballads, whenever you felt like hearing them. Now you can have 
the famous Edison Amberola and 24 Amberol records on 30 days’ trial 
ABSOLUTELY FREE! Mr. Edison has authorized this startling offer, 


because today, on the Fifty-first Anniversary of his invention of the 
phonograph, it is his ambition to have music in every American home. 


Over 2,000,000 Satisfied Owners 


The Amberola is the final choice of a great multitude of American 
families who own and enjoy it. It is so lifelike that it can be equalled 
only by the performances of the living Artists themselves. The Am- 
berola does not put you to the constant annoyance and expense of 
changing needles because the patented Edison Stylus, mounted with a 
genuine diamond, lasts forever. 

Remember, this is the wonderful Amberola invented by Mr. Edison 
and made right in his own. laboratories in Orange, New Jersey. The 
famous Amberol Cylinder Records, made especially for the instrument, 
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Young Farmers to Join Co-op 


Other Items of Interest to Future Farmers of Georgia 


By? PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


State Director of Vocational Education for Georgia 


ee sevinhgesining boys in Georgia high 


have 
join 


schools 
portunity to 
ton Growers’ 
or more boys in 
culture. 

The young 
ton Growers Codp- 
erative Association 
will not only sell 
their cotton 
through the associ- 
ation, but will also 
be able to buy fer- 
tilizer for their 
crop cooperatively. 

At the district 
meetings of voca- 
tional teachers held 
the first two weeks 
in March this plan 
was presented by 
J. E. Conwell and 
other representa- 
tives of the asso- 
ciation, and _ dis- 
cussed by L. M. 
Sheffer, state su- 
pervisor of agri- 
cultural education. 
A large number of 
vocational béys are 


taking advantage of 


this opportunity. 





| FORESTERS 


HE Georgia 

Forestry Ser- 
vice and the State 
Board for Voca- 
tional Education 
have developed a 
plan for teaching 





the 
Cooperative 
A plan has been perfected whereby one 
each 
through their teacher of vocational agri- 


farmers who join the Cot- 


points.: 
unusual op- 
Georgia Cot- 
Association. 


very 


fire control; 


of thinning; 


school may join Measuring board 


principles of tree growth; 
tification of commercial trees; reasons for 
methods of 
measurements of tree growth; 
principles 
feet and cord content 
of standing timber, and studies of forest 


iden- 
fire control; 
principles 
of reforesting; 


soils and the effects of fire on fertility 


NATIONAL INSIGNIA 
FUTURE FARMERS OF AMERICA 

This is the emblem of the Future Farmers 
of America, a nation-wide organization of vo- 
cational boys. It is worn as a bronze button 
by the boys who are “Green Hands” in the 
organization, and as a gold button by the boys 
who hold the second degree—that of “Future 
Farmer.” The boys who hold the highest de- 
gree are entitled to wear it as a solid gold 
watch fob. 

The owl stands for wisdom; the plow for 
labor, and the rising sun for the future pros- 
pects of well-trained farmers. 

Note.—A copy of this emblem suitable for 
framing will be sent to any department of vo- 
cational agriculture on request. If you want 
one of these pictures just write The Progres- 
sive Farmer, or drop a card to Paul W. Chap- 


and water-holding capacity, 


| THE F. F. “A 
——_—_—_—__—_________| 
HE F. F. A— 
Future Serna 

of America—which 

was formed ina 

Kansas City last 

fall at the American 

Royal Live Stock 

Show, is growing 

rapidly. Twenty- 

five states now have 

Futuré Farmer or- 

ganizations of vo- 

cational boys, 

There, are chapters 

in 2,000 schools. 

There are four 
degrees of mem- 
bership: “Green 

Hands,” “Future 

Farmers,” “State 

Farmers,” and 

“American F ar m- 

ers.” The first two 

degrees are given 
by local chapters, 
the third by the 
state organization, 
and the fourth by 
the national.organi- 
zation. Henry 

Groseclose, State 

Department of Ed- 

ucation, Richmond, 

Virginia, is secre- 

tary of the national 

organization. 





cost only 35 cents each and include thousands of selections of the world’s 
Our great mail order service delivers records to Amberola 
owners in all parts of the United States on a 24-hour schedule. Thus the 
very latest records are always immediately available at factory prices. 
SEND TODAY for full details of the astounding FREE OFFER—learn 
Amberola for 30 days 
for as little as $3 down and $4 per month. 


24 Records FREE 
Mail the coupon TODAY and get full details of the 30 days’ free trial 
Act now, and we will send you 24 RECORDS which you can keep 
if you decide to keep the phonograph. 
FREE records, alone, are enough for many evenings of real fun. 


SEND TODAY 


finest music. 


how you can enjoy the 


how you can buy it 


offer. 
ABSOLUTELY FREE 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc., 


Cylinder Phonograph Division, Dept. K-39, Orange, New Jersey. 
Please send me full details of your FREE trial offer and your free record 


special. 


Name 


WITHOUT COST—and 


These 





Address— 
































Pay Only These 
Subscription Rates 


Our = standard, official, un- 
changeable subscription rates 
are regularly printed on page 3 
of THE PROGRESSIVE FAR- 
MER each and every week as 
follows :— 


Two years 
Five Years 
Eight years 


The name of any alleged agent 
who charges EITHER MORE 
OR LESS than these rates 
should be promptly reported ‘to 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARM- 
ER for investigation. 

The help of our subscribers in 
locating any such person will be 
greatly appreciated by us. 

















Have Your Own 
Water System witha 
DAVIS 2265s TANK 


RUNNING WATER for the house, for 
livestock, irrigation, fire protection— 
every farm needs it. Every farm can 
have it through the economical in- 
Stallation of a DAVIS CYPRESS 
TANK and Steel Tower. Made of 
finest cypress, our tanks cost less 
per year because they last longer 
than tanks of other material, Many 
of our tanks in use for 20 to 40 years. 
Let us quote on a tank for your needs. 
Mail the coupon for FREE BOOKLET. 


G. M. Davis & Son, 
801 Laurel Street, 
Palatka, Florida. 


Please send your Free Catalog. 





man, Athens, Ga. 


forestry to voca- 
tional boys. Boys 
from the seventh to the tenth grades 
may receive instruction. 

Prizes to one or more boys in each school 
will be offered that will entitle the winners 
to attend two summer camps free of all 
cost. Boys completing two years’ work at 
these camps will be given certificates as 
“vocational foresters” and will be able to 
get positions in the non-technical phases 
of forestry. 

Each school where such instruction is 
given will provide for a 10-acre for- 
estry demonstration tract in the school 
district. 

The work will embrace the following 


WILLIAM CRITTENDON 


ee Georgia has 42 
chapters at this time. It is expected that 
before the close of the school year every 
school where vocational agriculture is 
taught will have a chapter. The first 
annual convention will be held at Camp 
Wilkins next summer. 

One of the objects of this organization 
is the making, saving, and investing of 
money. Thrift Bank Books have just 
been printed and distributed to the schools 
with active chapters. 

Cs —) 
UCCESS in family life is usually the 
result -of codperation among all 
members of the family. 


WILLIAM BROWN 


Each of these boys has received a check for $100 from the Chilean Nitrate of Soda Educa- 
tional Bureau for their home project work in 1928—William Brown for growing more corn 0f 


three 
growing the mdst cotton on three acres, 


acres than any other Georgia boy in a vocational class, 
William must be a lucky name, 


and William Crittendon for 
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[ OUR WEEKLY SERMON 
| By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D.D. 2 | 


A Man’s Own Job 


NIFTEEN years ago a man dreamed 
I a dream of making better tires for 
automobiles. He succeeded. Today 
makers of tires, in referring to that in- 
ventor’s life, say, 
“He took it upon 
himself.” By get- 
ting something upon 
his brain, he helped 
his brawn to accom- 
plish. Not long ago 
I talked with a man 
who is giving his life 
in an attempt to im- 
prove the present 
breeds of wheat. Ile 
believes that a thoroughly rust-resisting 
variety of wheat can be produced. He 
has taken it upon himself. If he shall 
succeed, millions of people who will never 
know his name will be blessed by that 


man’s fidelity. of 
| 

Five Points, New York City, was a 
generation ago a human habitation al- 
most unthinkable in its degradation. A 
man who had been converted from a life 
of great wickedness opened a little mis- 
sion there. His name was Jerry Mc- 
Auley. He was at first hooted at and 
stoned and egged. He kept on. The 
neighborhood was gradually transformed 
into one of respectability. 

199 

In a certain city juvenile crime reached 
alarming proportions. No one seemed to 
care about it. Finally one woman _be- 
came possessed with the idea that if the 
so-called good people of the city would 
provide adequate recreational places for 
the children . who were running the 





J. W. HOLLAND 


streets, something might be done. She 


took it upon herself. For months she 
worked and prayed and pleaded. At last 
she secured a hearing, and something 
was done for the children in certain dis- 
tricts of her city. A judge in that city 
said later, “Within three years juvenile 
crime in that part of the city was wiped 
out.” 

Carrie Nation is not a type of heroine 
to be lauded to the skies. Yet, as I have 
read of her escapades in smashing sa- 
loons in the olden days, I *cannot but re- 
spect any woman who takes upon herself 
the task of making the world a safer 
place for children to be born. 


199 

A little church at a country crossroads 
had a wonderful record for many years. 
Then the people began-to move away, 
and the religious life of the community 
waned almost to the vanishing point. 

In that same community were a faith- 
ful man and his wife. They could not 
bring themselves to believe that their 
children would be as well off without a 
church, They began the agitation for a 
church that would serve the social as well 
as the spiritual needs of the neighbor- 
hood. Finally, others took it upon them- 
selves also. Today at that corner there 
stands a new church, better built than 
the old one. A practical miracle has 
happened in the entire township. New 
farmers moving in have caught the spirit 
of good will and helpfulness. The work 
£0es on, because someone took it upon 
himself, 

How many ies are you taking upon 
yourself? Or are you trying to shift the 
burden to others? 

This world was not redeemed by Neros 
and Herods, but by the Nazarene, who 
took the task upon Himself. 


a 
~ FAVORITE. BIBLE VERSES | 


As — by Our Readers 


— 


GE N. I: ~ the seituadile God cre- 
ated the heaven and the earth. 
Matthew 5:16—Let your light so shine 
before men, that they may see your good 
Works, and glorify your Father which is 
in heaven, 











EN SIEX 


THE CHALLENGE 





ing how all day long is being proved by thousands. 


* In Hil-climbing—give it the hardest task youknow. 
Z Kw In Size and Roominess—match with big cars of 
large passenger capacity. In Appearance and 
Smartness—compare it with the costly cars, in 
which high price is paid for just those things. In 
C f | CH eC Economy—against small light cars, whose chief 
appeal is economical operation, and which do not 
contend for performance distinction. 


By tens of thousands motorists are accepting the 
Essex challenge in demonstration tests that de- 
cisively prove fulfillment. 


Here is a challenge that rings with fulfillment. 
Its bid is to all who would own the best, and no 
car is excepted. 


In Fast Getaway—against the champions of any It will not only win your endorsement, but chal- 
price class. In Speed—anything the road offers up lenge your ownership interest against any value 
to 70 miles an hour. In Endurance—60 miles an that motordom may offer. 


Standard Equipment Includes: 4 hydraulic shock absorbers — electric gas 

and oil gauge—radiator shutters— saddle lamps—windshield wiper —rear 

view mirror — electrolock — controls on steering wheel — starter on dash — 
all bright parts chromium- plated. 


A BIG FINE SUPER=-SI1X ‘605 
Coach ., oe Le eS Standard Sedan . . . .« « $795 
2-Pass. Coupe 8 8, ee ce ee Town Sedan “a a ae a eC 


Phaeton. . > «2: =» mae Roadster ‘ oo ow 
Coupe detth vemntte feed . + 3 2a Convertible Coupe . . * =e ae AND UP of factory 
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THE RIGHT TOOL SAVES TIME 


FOR FARM AND 
GARDEN 


Here is an all-around cultivator 
with a 16” single wheel for the 
farmer and gardener. Fitted with 
every necessary attachment to do 
the best kind of a job in any garden 
or truck patch. It comes complete 
with one steel plow; three steel 
shovels; one each right and left 
hand hoe and leaf guards. 
A genuine True Temper Tool, 
which means the best of its kind 
that can be made,—yet sold at a 
price in line with tools less well 
known. 
THE AMERICAN FORK & 
HOE COMPANY 
1916 Keith Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Makers of Farm and 


Garden Tools for 
over 100 years. 








FREE 

on Request 
—Users’ Catalog. 
Describes over 400 
choice tools for 
every farm task. 


If your dealer has not yet stocked the Single 
Wheel Cultivator, Cat. No. 22, send us his 
name and $8.40 and we will supply you 
direct, postpaid. 


SINGLE WHEEL CULTIVATOR 











Sie — Fence 


Fence 
now is SUPER-Gaivanized with 
92-100 per cent zip 
TELEPHONE 


Am 
Poult F i 
Foultry, and Barb Wire, Paints, 
Roofing. Factory to you. 12-to-24 
J Hour Service... We Pay the 
Freight. Write for Free Catalo 
KITSELMAN enotiawe Dept. 84 Muncie, In 








These Farmers Pre- 
pare Seed Beds in 1-3 


These farmers are farmers who fit seed beds with 
an Acme Harrow. 

They prepare better seed beds at % the cost and 
with 4% the labor. 

That’s because an Acme does the entire job at one 
time—it’s the only tool needed between plowing and 
seeding. 

For the Acme Coulters penetrate plow depth. Then 
they slice, chop and completely pulverize every clod 
and lump, every bit of trash and soil. 

And as they pulverize they turn, level and smooth. 
The finished job is a perfect seed bed protected 
with a moisture-holding mulch. 

The Acme Harrow or X.L. Cultivator just suited to 
your needs is carried in stock by Carter Hdw, & 
Supply Co., and gold by J. D. Parish, Clayton, Ala, 
Acme Harrows—for mules and tractors 3 to 17% 
feet. Clip coupon for FREE catalog which tells 
how to get ‘“‘Bigger Crops from Better Tillage.”’ 
ee eee ees —— ee 
NASH-ACME HARROW CO., 

Dept. 14P, Haddonfield, N. J. 

Send me Free Acme catalog described above. 














The Progressive Farmer 


Uncle Fred’s Column 


Cut Your Cotton Acreage, But Not 
Your Fertilizer 


OTTON planting near at 
hand, and with it two very important 
questions confront every cotton grower in 
the South. First is the acreage that he 
will plant, and second, how will he fer- 
tilize it? Never was there a time when 
the solution of these two questions was 
fraught with such great consequence to 
our farmers. They have just passed 
through eight strenuous years. Many a 
cotton grower has lost out entirely, and 
thousands are just now beginning to see 
the light, and they need another good year. 


time is 


The cotton growers are “between the 
devil and the deep sea,” and nothing but 
walking in “the straight and narrow path” 
can save them. The growers face serious 
damage in 1929 from the boll weevil. The 
weevil damage and the weather conditions 
are the two limiting factors in cotton pro- 
duction. During the past year the weather 
was the controlling factor, but it also fa- 
vored the great increase of boll weevils, 
and I look for them to do great damage 
this season. However, if the cotton crop 
is not cut short, then the growers face an 
equally serious problem, for a big crop 
will certainly mean extremely low prices. 

There will come a year soon when an 
18,000,000 bale crop will be harvested, for 
we plant sufficient acreage to make this 
yield every year. All that we need is one 
dry summer over the Cotton Belt, and the 
18,000,000 bale calamity will be upon us. 

I travel over three cotton states, and 
these facts as to cotton production have 
been forced upon me, and upon thousands 
of farmers as well. To make a paying 
yield of cotton you must use a_ liberal 
amount of fertilizer, and then put a side 
application of nitrate of soda, sulphate of 
ammonia, nitrate of lime, or some fertil- 
izer with a high percentage of nitrogen 
that will be quick acting and cause the 
stalk to put on a heavy crop of fruit. Now, 
facing the facts as they stand, all wise 
farmers have but one course to pursue— 
to reduce the area of cotton planted and 
use on it. the entire amount of fertilizer 
that they have been using or would use 
on a larger acreage. This plan will ac- 
complish the following desirable results :— 

First, you will make double the amount 
of cotton per acre. 

Second, you can work it far better. 

Third, you can control the boll weevil 
with half the cost and work. 

Fourth, you will have more land for 
oats, corn, peas, and peanuts, and thus pro- 
duce a far greater amount of feed crops. 

It has become a necessity to make your 
cotton grow and put on fruit rapidly. The 
liberal use of fertilizers as mentioned 
above makes cotton grow off rapidly, put 
on fruit earlier, and also makes it open 
arly in the fall. There is a good old 
adage which says, “A word to the wise is 
sufficient.” May it prove so for many aa 
individual farmer in 1929. 


Tift County Farmers Have Ten 
Cash Crops 

SPENT February 22 and 23 in Tifton, 

Georgia. Tift County is in the very 
heart of South Georgia. The farm lands 
in this county are exceptionally good, and 
the farmers practice diversified farming 
more consistently than any other section 
of the state. 

I have known this for years, but I never 
took the time to gather a complete list of 
cash crops that the Tift County farmers 
were producing until this trip. Here are 
the 10 products, and given nearly in the 
order of their value: (1) Cotton, (2) 
tobacco, (3) peanuts, (4) plants, (5) 
melons, (6) sour cream, (7) hogs, (8) 
poultry, (9) pecans, (10) sweet potatoes. 
This list, along with the corn and oat 


By G. F. HUNNICUTT 


crops that are grown to feed the livestock, 
shows that the farmers of Tift County 
are doing some well-balanced farming. 

Tifton offers her farmers unusually 
good marketing facilities. She has four 
large tobacco warehouses, a peanut shell- 
ing plant, and a creamery. Besides the 
local creamery, they have a cream station 
that ships cream to the Valdosta creamery. 
Then Tifton is one of the largest plant 
shipping points in the whole South. Four 
large growers ship millions of cabbage 
plants and potato slips to nearly every 
state in the Union. 

On Tuesday before I was at Tifton 
they had a poultry sale, and 20,607 pounds 
was sold, bringing the farmers the neat 
sum of $5,199.67. The next day a hog 
sale was held and 204 hogs brought 
$3,107.75. You cannot down the farmers 
of any county who can make such a rec- 
ord as this. 

I was simply delighted to see the 
splendid oat crop. Down in South Geor- 
gia, and especially in Tift County, I saw 
many a green field that gives promise 
of a bountiful yield of oats within a few 
months. I was talking to a successful 
farmer, and he said: “Last year my 
corn crop was short, but my oats will 
come on in time to save me from having 
to buy any corn.” This is what I call good 
farming and good management. Had the 
Georgia farmers sowed the oats that they 
should have it would have saved them 
a million dollars in cash that they will 
have to pay out for stock feed. 

I saw quite a number of farmers set- 
ting out pecan\trees. Tift County al- 
ready has a large number of bearing 
trees, and her farmers still have confi- 
dence in the pecan industry and are back- 
ing it up by planting more trees. 


J. T. Lee’s Method of Growing 
and Saving Sorghum 


HE farmers of the South do not ap- 

preciate the value of small things 
and the habit of saving. Now $30 saved 
per mule will amount to a large sum 
when you embrace the whole South. 

Recently I was at Dallas, Georgia, and 
talking to a successful farmer named J. 
T. Lee. I became very much interested 
in his account of how he grew and saved 
sorghum forage, and especially of the 
saving in corn that he was enabled to 
make by feeding this sorghum to his 
mules all through the winter months. 

Here is Mr. Lee’s plan: He plants one 
acre in sorghum to each pair of mules 
on the farm. In the spring he lays off 
his rows about 30 inches apart, applies 
around 300 pounds of fertilizer, and 
plants the sorghum seed thick—as_ he 
says, “very thick and by hand.” He 
leaves it until about eight inches high, 
and then runs around it with plow. After- 
wards he runs a scrape furrow once or 
twice through the middles. This is all 
the cultivation required. 

When the sorghum is mature he takes 
a hand-blade and cuts it down, being 
careful to lay it all straight. When cut 
it is tied into bundles about the quantity 
required to feed a mule. He uses binder 
twine. Twenty of these bundles are put 
into shocks and left in the field until 
thoroughly cured, when they are hauled 
to the barn or shed and stacked away 
nicely. Anyone who has handled sor- 


‘ghum cane knows that where any joint 


is broken it turns red, sours, and the 
juice dries out. This very materially re- 
duces the feeding value of the sorghum. 

Mr. Lee said: “I can take you to my 
barn now and we can pick out any stalk 
of cane as large as my thumb, and for 
several feet the joints will be as sweet 
as when the cane was cut. I have not 
fed my mules anything else for the past 
three months, and have thus saved $30 
worth of corn per mule. It is fine for 


mules, cows, or hogs, and my method 
will pay any farmer handsomely who 
will give it a trial.” 

I consider this method a distinct gain 
for the farmers of the South. This mat- 
ter of feed production and the methods 
of feeding is one of the greatest prob- 
lems confronting our farmers for soly- 
tion. I have long known the great feed- 
ing value of sorghum, but I liked it 
sowed with cowpeas for hay. I had hever 
taken into consideration the loss from 
this breaking of the joints in handling, 
Mr. Lee’s method has a very distinct 
value, 


What Can You 
Control? 








HE wise man tries to do well those 
things which he can do and does not 
fret his soul over the impossible. I 
like to think of what can be done on a 
farm and then set 
out the things we 
cannot do. There 
are certain factors 
which influence the 
production of a good 
crop or a poor crop 
on an acre of land. 
Whether the acre 
produces well or but 
poorly depends 
mainly upon these 
seven things: (1) The fertility of the land; 
(2) seasonal conditions or weather; (3) 
protection of the soil from flooding or 
from washing by drainage or terracing; 
(4) the amount and kind of insect dam- 
age; (5) the amount and kind of plant 
diseases such as wilt, root-knot, blight, 
etc.; (6) the quality of the seed we use 
for planting, and (7) the method of 
handling the crop, by which I mean prep- 
aration of the seedbed, time of planting, 
method of cultivation, fertilization, ete. 
If you study these you will see that 
they fall into three classes so far as our 
power to control them is concerned. Some 
we may control fully, such as drainage, 
terracing, the seed we plant, and the 
methods of handling the crop. Others 
we can control only partially, such as 
fertility of the soil, insect pests, and plant 
diseases. Still others are entirely be- 
yond our control, such as seasonal or 
weather conditions. 

In proportion as we plan to do well 
and thoroughly the things over which 
we may exercise partial or complete con- 
trol we increase our chances for success, 
and we may even say that we decrease 
in some measure the effect of those 
things over which we have but little or 
no control. Therefore, with a fertile 
soil, well drained or terraced, and with 
good seed of the best variety, carefully 
tested and well planted in a good seed- 
bed, well cultivated and economically 
and wisely fertilized, we shall have bet- 
ter chances of making a profitable crop 
than we will if any or all of these things 
are neglected. 

Good farming is the main answer to this 
one problem of economic production. Of 
course there are two sides to this prob- 
lem of successful farming; one is the 
problem of economic production, about 
which I have been writing; the other is 
economic marketing. The marketing 
problem is an entirely distinct and 4a 
very difficult problem. I cannot write 
about that today. Some other time I 
am going to write on that topic. 


BRADFORD KNAPP 
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Can you answer these ten questions? 








1. When and where were the ten command- 
ments given to Moses? 
2. How did this come to pass? 
3. Under what circumstances? 
4. How were the commandments received? 
5. Were they given to Moses a second time? 
6. What was the Pharisaic law in regard 
to the Sabbath? 
7. How did this apply to the disciples pluck- 
R.. and eating the corn? 
8. What was the attitude of Christ toward 


His critics? 
9. How did He answer them? 
10. What did He do to prove His point? 
ANSWERS 

1. The ten commandments were given 
to Moses on Mount Sinai about 1498 B. C. 

2. During the third month of the wan- 
derings of the Israelites after fleeing 
Egypt, Jehovah proposed a covenant to 
Moses: if the Israelites obeyed his com- 
mandments they would become a race of 
priests and a holy nation. 

3. Three days after his followers ac- 
cepted the covenant, Moses climbed to the 
top of Mount Sinai. There, amid thunder 
and lightning, Jehovah gave to him two 
stone tablets inscribed with the ten com- 
mandments. 

4. Moses remained on Mount Sinai for 
40 days. Believing he had deserted them, 
the Israelites set up a golden calf which 
they worshiped. Returning to find this 
condition, Moses cast down the tablets in 
his wrath and shattered them. 

5. The commandments were given to 
Moses a second time. Forty days later, 
Jehovah having been pacified, Moses again 
ascended the mount. But. this time, Je- 
hovah repeated the commandments and 
Moses himself recorded them. 

6. Bound by ceremony, convention, 
form and observance, the Pharisees held 
that no work should be performed on the 
Sabbath and that no person might be 
healed unless to save his life. 

7. The law forbade reaping. Picking 
grain by hand was held to be reaping. 
Threshing was forbidden; rubbing ker- 
nels in the hands was called threshing. 

8. Christ looked with contempt upon 
the bigotry and restrictions which had 
changed the Sabbath to a day when any 
little act was a violation of the law. 

9. When the Pharisees complained that 
the disciples broke the law, Christ pointed 
out how David ate the sacred bread of the 
tabernacle, which was against the law; 
and that the priests, by the necessary du- 
ties in the temple, performed acts spe- 
cifcally forbidden. “The Sabbath was 
made for man,” he declared. “Not man 
for the Sabbath.” 

10. By healing the man with a withered 
hand. There was no haste in healing the 
man, since he had been afflicted for years 
and it was not a matter of life or death, 
By healing him, Christ broke the law to 
Perform a good deed. 


[AUNT HET 


| By R. OU ILLEN——{oprright, 1929, by 


Publishers Syndicate 
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“Ella wouldn’t seem so old if she’d quit 
Actin’ kittenish an’ callin’ us old married 
women ‘girls’. 

/f @ man whips his wife once, that’s 


“ap but if he gets a second chance 
2 it, it’s her fault.” 
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Your car and truck aren’t 


specially adjusted 


Your tractor 


racers — 







isn’t a laboratory — 


But they are the best places in the world for 
you to prove that the amazing New Mobiloil 


can save you money every day. 


We announce the New Mobiloil—an oil so startling 
in its performance that the superlative statements we 
are ready to make about it are actually conservative. 

For example, repeated road and laboratory tests 
prove that this New Mobiloil commonly assures 
from 10% to 30% more power than other oils sold 
for the same purpose, Which means a saving of as 
much as 16% in gasoline consumption. Our tests 
have consistently bettered these figures. 

Under high speeds or full load you will find, as 
our road tests have repeatedly shown, that this 
New Mobiloil consumes more slowly than any other 
oil of equal body . .. and it is an established engi- 
neering fact that the oil which lasts longest at high 
speed also lubricates best at any speed. 

This amazing New Mobiloil’s wearing quality will 
Save you anywhere from 15% to 50% in oil con- 
sumption. And the fact that it does a better lu- 
bricating job means fewer repairs and less time lost 
through costly breakdowns. 


Substantial quantity discount 


For a season’s supply it is cheaper to buy in the 
55-gallon and 30-gallon drums with convenient 
faucets. On these large containers your Mobiloil 
dealer will give you a substantial discount. His 
complete Mobiloil chart tells you the correct grade 
of Mobiloil for your car, tractor and truck. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Makers of high-quality lubricants for all types of machinery 


the New 





Make this chart your guidé 


It shows the correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
certain prominent cars. If your car is not listed here, seeat 
your dealer's the complete Mobiloil Chart, which rec- 
ommends the correct grades for all cars, trucks, tractors, etc. 


























1929 1928 1927 1926 
NAMES OP Engine Engine Engine Engine 
CARS EIS|/e;s]e; sie] s 
—E 5 E § Ee; Ss Els 
~e AS IlAS [ASS I[ALS 
Auburn, 6-66..... : ah 1 A A 
“ — 8-cyl......{ BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.| BB | Are.| A | Arce 
other model A’|Arc.| A |Arc.}| A |Arc.J-A-] A 
SP Pee BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.] A | Are. 
Cadillac... BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.| BB | Are. 
Chandler Special | ee A |Are.| A A eee 
other modelj A | Arc.| A | Arc.| A |Are.| A | Are. 
Chevrolet.........) A | Arc.] A |Arc.] A | Are.] A | Arc. 
Chrysler, &cyl.....4....}2...] A | Arc.].A | Arc.] A | Arc. 
“Imperial. ..| BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.] A AI|AI|A 
* “other model A | Arc.) A | Arc.| A AILAIA 
De Soto. eS ee Pe me Ee Nee 
: Dodge Brothers. A. | Aic.]| A |Arc.| A | Arc.] A | Are.’ 
BEER; c05809509% A |Arc.| A | Are. ....| A | Are. 
— wenes eened A {Arc.] A -[Arc.] A | Are.}....}...- 
ere A. }Are.| A’|Arc.]| A | Are.] A | Are. 
Ford, Model A. A |{Arc.| A | Arc. : bias oo 
Model T.. . Be Pre EITE/E 
Franklin...-.-....] BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.] BB | BB | BB] BB. 
Gardner, 8-cyl.. a BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.]| A | Are. 
“ other modelg. .. . ‘ - me AJA 
Graham-Paige.. BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.f....]....]---.]---- 
THOR + - 0 0s00% A |Arc.] A’|Are.| A | Are.} A | Are 
Hupmobile BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.| “A | Arc.]| A | Are 
ON See BB | Arc-| BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.].-..]---« 
Marmon, 8-cyl.. A |[Arc.|-A |Arc.] A | Are.}....]-..-- 
.. “ ‘other modelf..—.|....|BB.| AT A|A|AIA 
beaa kes A {Arc.} A |Are.] A |Arc.| A | Are. 
‘Nash, Adv. & Sp. 6.| BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.{ A | Are. 
other model A | Arsc.} A | Arc.| A }|Are.] A | Are. 
es A_{Are.| A | Arc.] A. | Arc.} A | Are. 
Packard ... A |Are.} A | Are.| Avf{Are:} A | Are. 
Peerless, 72,90,91...| BB.| A | BB] A |BB| A | BB] A- 
"other modeld A | Arc:] A |Atc.| A [| Arc.| A | Are. 
Plymouth........ re Ree PP ee May ES ee 
PUNEGs a cdexeves A |Arc.}].A | Arc.] A | Arc.f A | Arc. 
Reo A_|Are.| A |Are.| A | Arc.] A | Are. 
Stearns Knight, 6-80] BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.}....]. ..f...-f-- « 
other modelg BB | A | BB} A | BB} A | BB 
Studebaker... ... A |Arc.} A | Arce.] A | Arc.| A | Are. 
Velie, 8-cyl........ BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.]}.... Se ae 
oh A |Arc.| A | Arc.| A | Arc.]| A} Are, 
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DOUBLE 
ACTING 


CALU 


LESS THAN 


PER BAKING 


Calumet is an old 

reliable standard 

of generations of 
thrifty housewives. 
Nearly half a century 
of experience is back 
of every can you buy. 
No experimenting in 
its manufacture, no 
mistakes, failures or re- 
grets in its use. Try it. 
You'll see a decided 
improvement in your 
bakings — yes, and 
you'll taste it, too. 


| om & 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING 


POWDER 


SALES 2’2 TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 





Depend 
from an 


}YOU CA 


6 


on getting a square deal when you order 


advertiser in The Progressive Farmer. 





(“4 
LEDBETTER 
” Force -Feed ” 
PLANTER 
is the BEST "Hill Drop" 
as well as the BEST Drill 
Cotton Planter/ 


Plant ANY Way You 
Want to Plant 


With new “Scoop Cell” Hill 
Drop Plate, plants cotton seed 
bunched in hills, any distance 
a Will not skip a hillina 

y’s planting! With Drill Pla 
plants continuous drill from 
to 1% hels per acre, evenly 
distributed, without skips. 

Hill Drop and Drill Cotton Plates, 
and Plates for Corn, Peas, Beans, 
Cane and other Row Crops furnish- 
ed at no extra cost. Models with or 
without Fertilizer Distributor. Force 
Feed insures perfect planting of all 
seeds in plain sight. Covering depth 
easily re, Easy to handle; 
long lasting; low upkeep. 

SEND FOR FULL INFORMATION 


THE SOUTHERN 
PLOW COMPANY 
602 Elm Street - DALLAS, TEXAS 








Aili skipped in 
Rays Planting ~ 





It is always safe to give a Bayer tab- 
let; there is not the slightest harm in 
genuine Aspirin. The doctor can as- 
sure you that it has no ill effects on 
the heart. And you probably know 
from experience that Bayer Aspirin 
does banish all sorts of pain in short 
order. Instant relief for headaches, 
neuralgia, neuritis. Rheumatism, too. 
Nothing like it for breaking up a cold. 
At all druggists. with proven direc- 
tions enclosed. 


COASPIRIN 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufac- 
ture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 





The Progressive Farmer 


Clean Milk Rules for Dairymen 


Our Weekly Health Sermonette 


By F. M. REG 


TL ERE are some of the things to 
which every dairyman should give 
particular and unrelenting attention in 
the care of the dairy cow and her milk :— 
l. In the first 
place, he should have 
a strong, healthy, 
vigorous animal to 
start with, This 
means that in all our 
breeding and feeding 
and managing, we 
should put health 
and vigor of the 
cow among the very 
first essentials in our 
program for produc- 
ing wholesome milk. 
2. The dairy cow should be tuberculin 
tested. We must not only think we have 
a healthy milk-producing animal; we must 
come just as near knowing that she is 
sound as the most rigid scientific tests 
make it possible for us to know. The 
tuberculin test is made by some veteri- 
nary expert, and tells us if the cow has 
tuberculosis. Milk from a_ tuberculous 
cow may give tuberculosis to young chil- 
dren. In fact, milk from a tuberculous 
cow is not fit to be used by anyone. If 
your cow has tuberculosis, get rid of her 
by killing. At one time the United States 
government paid part of the loss in cases 
of this kind, but even if we must bear 
the entire loss, there should be no hesi- 
tancy in getting rid immediately of a 
cow known to be dangerously diseased. 

3. The cow’s stable should be kept 
clean as a pin. There should be glass 
windows in the cow stall, with screens to 
keep out flies and insects. Her bedding 
should be kept fresh and clean. The 
floor of the milking shed or barn should 
be of cement with a slight fall to carry 
off water. The floor should be washed 
daily with water, using a hose if you 
have waterworks. 

4. Plenty of good drinking water for the 
cow is extremely important. She puts a 
lot of water in her milk, you know, and 
certainly we want this water to be fresh, 
clean, and pure. 

5. Curry and brush the cow daily. 

6. The cow’s bag should be washed 
with soap and water and dried with clean 
cloth before milking. 

7. Her food should be the very best 
obtainable and plentiful; first, that she 
may be kept in good physical condition ; 
and second, that she may have the best 
of materials out of which to make an 
abundance of good milk. 


No Disease Carrier Should Handle 
Milk for Others.—Every sweet has a 
bitter, every rose has a thorn. There is 
probably no other food with such po- 
tential danger as milk. Diseases are easily 
transmitted by it. Tuberculosis is trans- 
mitted by milk from a tuberculous cow, 
and through contaminated milk are also 
conveyed diphtheria, typhoid fever, scar- 
let fever, septic sore throat, foot and 
mouth disease, summer complaint of 
children, and diarrheal and dysenteric 
diseases of adults. As a rule, milk be- 
comes infected from human _ sources. 
Therefore— 

All persons coming in direct or indi- 
rect contact with milk from cow to con- 
sumer should be free from catching dis- 
eases and not be a carrier of disease. A 
carrier is a person that is well, but car- 
ries disease germs. This happens more 
often in persons who have had typhoid 
fever. 

The Milkman’s Duty.— The milk- 
man is the man who milks the cow. We 
hear of milkmaids in song and story, but 
the work of milking a cow is a man’s 
job. I will admit if a woman does the 
milking, we feel that the job has been 
done just a little cleaner and better; but 
men can be clean, too, when they have to. 
Look at our surgeons! 

There are three rules the milkman 
would do well to observe as if they 
were the law of the Medes and Per- 
sians :— 


iF _ 


DR. REGISTER 


ISTER, M. D. 


1. Before milking, the milkman should 
wash his hands thoroughly with soap and 
hot water; then wash off the cow’s ud- 
der; then wash his hands again. 

2. He should wear a clean white coat 
or ‘white overalls to be used just for this 
purpose. We recommend white things 
because you can easily tell when they are 
soiled. 

3. The milk bucket and pans must be 
clean. Scald with hot water or live 
steam. The top should be covered with 
fine mesh white cloth to milk through, 
These cloths should be washed and boiled 
after each milking. 

Caring for the Milk.—Observance of 
the following rules will insure clean, 
healthful milk :— 


1. The milking, as has already been in- 
dicated, should be done in a clean, light 
room protected from flies, from udders 
washed clean, and by clean hands. 

2. The milk should be received into a 
clean bucket with fine mesh cloth over 
the top. All utensils used about milk 
should be cleaned with washing soda, 
Do not use soap. Then steam or boil. 

3. As soon as the milking is done, the 
milk should be strained into another ves- 
sel and put into as cool a place as possi- 
ble. The more quickly you cool milk 
after milking and the cooler you can 
keep it, the better. Upon this depends 
to a great extent the length of time milk 
can be kept sweet and wholesome. Warm 
milk sours quickly. 

4. To make still more sure that milk 
contains no harmful germ, we can pas- 
teurize it. 

Milk properly pasteurized is safe milk. 
Of course this needs to be done by an 
expert, and is usually done to safeguard 
commercial milk. Pasteurization will 
make a safe milk, but cannot make dirty 
milk clean. 

If one follows all the steps I have laid 
down, (1) milk from a _ good, clean, 
healthy cow, and (2) the milk taken 
care of in a safe and cleanly manner all 
the way from cow to consumer, such 
milk will be safe to use. 

But remember that carelessness at any 
point in the production or handling of 
milk puts a question mark after its fit- 
ness for use. 

— 


Twenty-five Years 
Ago 


The Advantages of the Rural 
Telephone 
WENTY-FIVE years ago this week 
The Progressive Farmer was stress- 
ing the advantage of one rural improve- 
ment which is not yet as common in the 
South as it ought to be—the rural tele- 
phone. 
As we then said :— 


“We believe it is destined to play a 
great part, along with good roads, good 
schools, and rural mail delivery, in add- 
ing to the pleasures of country life and 
turning the tide of emigration back from 
the city to the farm. 

“The telephone puts the farmer in 
touch with his neighbors and with the 
markets: herein lies its value. Without 
loss of time in changing your clothes, 
hitching your horses, or driving over the 
roads, the telephone, with all the speed 
of electricity, puts you into communica- 
tion with the person you seek. You caf 
call up Merchant Brown and get his 
prices on butter or beef, or learn the 
price of cotton or tobacco at your neaf- 
est market; you can call up Farmer 
Jones and ask him to send you a field 
hand for the next day, or tell you the 
condition of your sick neighbor; your 
wife and children can arrange wit 
neighbors for social visits; in case of ill 
ness, the physician can be quickly sum- 
moned; neighbors can be called to the 
rescue in case of fire or accident; im 
portant news will reach you before get- 
ting stale—and there are a thousand afl 
one other advantages.” 
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March 16, 1929 
—_—— | 


| WILL HELP THOSE WHO 
| HELP THEMSELVES 











Farmers Must Organize to Get Re- 
lief Under Government Plans 


(This is another installment in our series 
of “Messages to Southern Farmers” by 
eminent living Americans. Mr. Barrett is 
a native of Georgia, was a member of Pres- 


ident Roosevelt's Country Life Commis- 
sion, and was for many years president of 
the National Farmers’ Union. This mes- 





sage is being printed this week instead of 
“The Nation’s Duty to the Farmer,” by 
Dr. Wm. E. Dodd, as announced last week. 
Dr. Dodd’s message will appear in a later 
issue.) 
W* ARE facing the task of shaping 
a policy for rural America which 
may determine for a long period of time 
whether we are to have better conditions 
in farm life and the 
possible return of 
prosperity. Success | 
or failure depends 
largely upon the 
farmers t hemselves. 
Because of this, I am | 
sending you this mes- | 
sage. I hope it may | 
have some value in | 
the development of 
your plans for the | 
improvement of the farm situation. 





CHAS. 8. BARRETT 


1. The lesson learned through all these 
years is that organization of the mind, 
heart, and inclination of the farmers is 
the primary necessity for effective co- 
Gperation. I want to say now, with all | 
possible emphasis, that the first step in | 
thé solution of the farm problem is to | 
get more farmers, if possible all farmers, | 
into a good farm organization which con- | 
stantly proclaims, builds, and lives the 
spirit of unity of purpose and unity of 
action. 

2. Congress likely will pass farm leg- 
islation which will provide a board for 
administration and appropriate from 
$300,000,000 ty $500,000,000 to be utilized 
in the aid of coéperative marketing asso- 
ciations. The all-important feature lies 
in the personnel of the board to be ap- 
pointed. The money administered by 
this board should be used for the aid, 
support, and encouragement of farmer- 
owned, controlled, and operated codpera- 
tive institutions. It should not in any 
way put the government into the business | 
of the farmers. It should not meddle in 
farm organization affairs. It should be 
an agency of service subject to cal] and 
certain to respond when called. 

3. Farmers already organized and 
served by their own coGperative institu- 
tions will be able to reap immediate ben- 
efits. Those who have neglected them- 
selves and their industry will be out of 
luck until they can organize and set 
themselves in order to deserve and use 
the service that has been provided for 
them under proper safeguards. The as- 
sistance to be rendered to codperatives 
by the government should go on to the 
point of creating national marketing 
agencies for all of the codperatives where 
they may all unite in their sales. 

4. The real start in efforts at organ- 
ised, farmer-owned, controlled, and op- 
erated codperative enterprises was made 
less than 20 years ago, and is now wit- 
nessed by thousands of institutions with 
a business turnover of better than two 
billion dollars annually. There is noth- 
ing like it in the history of any other 
industry. We now face the possibility of 
the greatest incentive for rapid building 
of an organized farm structure. 

5. The greatest service that leaders of 
farm organizations can render now is to 
immediately drive for building member- 
ship in their respective organisations. 
Get increased numbers within the fold 
for the benefits that can only come to 
those of the farming industry who are 
S80 organized as to set up good sound 
Cooperative institutions meriting assist- 
ance which seems now near a realization. 

; CHARLES S. BARRETT, 

rman, National Board of Farmers’ 

Organizations. 





—first cotton shipped 
grown with 
“AA QUALITY Fertilizer 


NSTEAD of mere claims, here are facts from 
growers which prove the superior crop-pro- 
ducing power of “AA QUALITY” Fertilizers. 
Last season Mr. J. F. Colvin, of Columbus, 
Lowndes Co., Miss., again carried the first bale 
of cotton into Columbus. His cotton, grown with 
AGRICO for Cotton (“AA QUALITY”), yielded 
a 600-pound bale per acre. Mr. Colvin writes: 
This year for the second straight year I carried the 
first bale of cotton into Columbus, thanks to 
“AA QUALITY” Fertilizer. 

I used 500 Ibs. of AGRICO for Cotton (“AA 
QUALITY”) to the acre on two acres and got two 
600-pound bales. I planted April 24, applying 
400 Ibs. of AGRICO per acre just before planting. 

I side-dressed with 100 Ibs. of AGRICO per acre. 
Part of my crop that was not side-dressed yielded 
one-third less cotton. 

My cotton was first estimated to make two bales 
per acre, but a drought in July caused it to shed. 

AGRICO is the best cotton fertilizer I have ever 


used and every cotton farmer should give it a trial. 
Dec. 3, 1928. J. F. COLVIN. 


From every part of Georgia, Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi come similar reports which prove the 
superior crop-producing power of “AA QUAL- 
ITY” Fertilizers. Mr. S. A. Castellow of Locust 
Grove, Henry Co., Ga., increased his yield 600 
ibs. of seed cotton per acre with “AA QUALITY” 
Fertilizer last season. His 175-acre crop produced 
1100 Ibs. per acre, compared with the average of 
500 lbs. in his locality. Mr. Castellow writes: 
This is my third year to use “AA QUALITY” 
Fertilizer and I have found it to be the best all- 
round fertilizer I have ever used. I used both 
AGRICO for Cotton (“AA QUALITY”) and 
another “AA QUALITY” brand on this year’s 
cotton crop of about 175 acres, with the result that 
I got an excellent yield and staple considering 
the unfavorable growing season. I think that 
AGRICO especially is a profitable cotton-growing 
investment. Where AGRICO was used, the yield 
was around 1,100 lbs. of seed cotton to the acre. 
It gives me pleasure to recommend “AA QUAL- 
ITY” Fertilizer, as I am satisfied that it is a good 
farm investment 


Dec. 10, 1928. S, A. CASTELLOW. 


Every farmer who wants to make the 
most profit out of his crops should act 
on these facts. “AA QUALITY” Fer- 
tilizers contain the choicest plant- 
food materials, scientifically blended, 
mixed and cured to assure perfect 
mechanical condition. 

Larger yields of better quality crops 
—and bigger profits — make “AA 
QUALITY” Fertilizers by all odds 
the cheapest you can possibly buy. 

See the nearest “AA QUALITY” 
dealer at once or write us for quota- 
tions. 
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ONE 600-lb. BALE per acre — 





Above is a 600-lb. bale of cotton from one acre fertilized with 
AGRICO for Cotton {“‘AA QUALITY’”’} goods. Beside the bale 
is Mr. J. F. Colvin, of Columbus, Miss.,; a well known grower. 
This was the first bale of cotton carried into Columbus. 


What other Growers say: 


DOUBLES YIELD WITH “AA QUALITY”... 
Mr. J. L. Caldwell, Sherman, Miss., writes: “I 
put your ‘AA QUALITY’ Fertilizer to a thorough 
test this year, as it was the first time I ever used 
your goods. I applied 500 Ibs. of ‘AA QUALITY’ 
10-4-4 on a shy acre and got 1600 lbs. of seed cot- 
ton. I used soda and kainit on the balance of my 
farm and averaged one-half bale per acre. Your 
Fertilizer has proven to me that it will produce a 
good crop even in a bad season.”—J. L. CALD- 
WELL, October 14, 1928. 


BEST RESULTS FOR 53 YEARS... Mr. J. A. 
Lester, Athens, Clark Co., Ga., writes: “I began 
using ‘AA QUALITY’ Fertilizer 53 years ago and 
have been using it almost continuously ever since. 
The fact that, while I have tried various other 
makes during this time I have stuck to ‘AA 
QUALITY’ all these years, is sufficient evidence 
that it has proven to be a profitable investment. 
I used ‘AA QUALITY’ goods, of course, this year 
and have already picked a 500-lb.-bale-to-the-acre- 
crop from 17 acres, and I have some more in the 
field. I am always glad to speak a good word for 
‘AA QUALITY’ Fertilizer.” — J. A. LESTER, 
December 7, 1928. 

Our “Agricultural Service Bureau,’? under the direction 

of Dr. H.J. Wheeler, formerly Director of the Rhode Island 

Agricultural Experiment Station, will be glad to answer 


“inquiries about crops, soil or fertilizers. Send for our Book- 
lets. Please state the crops in which you are interested. 


FERTILIZERS 


Look for the “AA QUALITY” seal 
on the back of every bag of fertilizer 


Manufactured only by 


(BLL.U3 PAL OF, 
The American Agricultural Chemical Company 


Executive Offices: 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
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“AA QUALITY” 











SUMMEROUR'S SUMMEROUR’S HALF & HALF 


ie still 
“The Most Wonderful Cotton the World Has Ever Known” 
“@i Brand of the Original HALF & HALF Seed 
Write for booklet and price list to 


B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED COMPANY 
Box 15, Norcross, Georgia 


TULF Aub HALF 








WHEN 


YOU order from advertisements in 
The Progressive Farmer you can de- 
pend on a square deal. 











MARCH — and still another chick has pipped the shell. One 
in thousands — just an ordinary, cheeping chick, but we are 
We are going to let it speak for iiself. 


going to single it out, 


Adventures of 
SS Miss Average Chick 


HOUGH I am a 

very young chick, I 

understood mother 
yesterday when she gath- 
ered all of us chicks 
around her and gave us a 
good talking to. She said 
thé way baby chicks die 
off is something fearful. About half. 
Poor feed, she claims, is a lot to blame. 
I guess that’s why mother is so awfully 
particular about what we eat. 
**You’re all alive and healthy because 
you’re getting good feed,’’ she said. 
Mother calls this feed Purina and says 
there’s everything in it that little chicks 
need for bone, flesh and feathers. Mrs. 
Jones, our owner, brings it to us in 
checkerboard bags. 


** Kat all the Purina you can this spring 





PURINA 


POULTRY 


PURENA MILLS 
968 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo. 





and summer so you "Il grow big and 
strong,’’ mother told us. ‘‘I want every 
one of you little peepers that are going 
to be pullets to be in the nests next 
September laying high priced eggs. Eat 
lots of Purina and uphold the pride of 
the family.’’ 

I’m willing! Ever since Purina was put 
before me, I just eat and eat and eat. 
Yes, indeed, mother knows what’s good 
for chicks and it’s mighty good of Mrs. 
Jones to see that we get Purina. I can 
feel myself growing strong and healthy. 
I know it won’t be many months before 





I’m laying. I'll pay for my board and 
make money for my owner long before 
winter comes. 

Those who want an all-mash starting and 
growing feed will find the new Purina 
Chick Grow Chow just the thing for chicks. 


Sold at the stores with the 
checkerboard sign in the 
United States and Canada 





Trade-In Offer | 
Din ‘Your Old Iron 


Amazing Opportunity, _——_—_ © 
$2.00 allowed on any old — 4 ») 
iron, regardless of condition— , = 
trade it in for a brand new : 
Diamond Iron on this amazing ‘ 
short-time Self. ¥ Offer! 






Cuts Ironing time tn half! 
Makes fronting eli aay easy, m 
cool and comic fortable in any home 
Ends hot stove. drudgery forever! Use it anywhere, indoors or out- 
= or electricity. Cheaper to operate, only 1 cent 
2 8h use. No attachments, cords, wires nor tubes to both- 
ith. On 7 _fomulet ted uniform heat. soit ready. Vase 
DEE Tria ‘E be wal Offer. T v 
Abera| er r 
FREE Trial! | t 30 da: day: vs, FREE. 
or pd. n e- 
bar gH Free Tri: ial Opportu- rade in old irons at $2 
obligation. Send |[apiece. eat : 
pense. No experience nor 
capital needed. Write to- 
day for Free Outfit Offer 






Simply accept 












588 tron Bidg. 








$10,000 


ACCIDENT 


SICKNESS 


Outy $10. year No Dues or 


Assessments 
Men, halt 4 16 to 70 accepted 
NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


Policy Pays 

$10,000 for loss of life, apis, feet or eyesight. 
Many unusual protecting clauses. $25 Weekly 
denefits, pays doctor and hospital bilis Covers 
Automobile, Travel, Pedestrian and many common 
accidents. Covers many common sicknesses, in- 
cluding typhoid, appendix operations ,lobar pneu- 
monia, etc., etc, Largest and_oldest exclusive 
Health and Accident Insurance Company. Don't 
delay, you may be next to meet sickness or acct- 
dent. Mail coupon today for free descriptive 
literature. [of Chicago 

North American Accident Insurance Co. 

264 Bonnell Bldg., Newark, New Jersey 


Se snnsnena pilnens 





| races Se eer ane ae 
AGENTS WANTED for Local Territory 














Bar Bain 
00 


Writ - for ray new catal 

Paid prices on Fencing, 

Wire, Roofing, Paint, . Fi aces, 

S ires, Baby ( s and Brooders. Big savi: 
4 hour service. Write today. Jim Brown 


THE Brown FENCE & WIRE CO., Dept. 5510, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


HOW TO KEEP 
Turkeys From Dying 


Thousands of turkey raisers from 
all parts of the United States have 
found that Rayzem takes the bad 
luck out of Turkey raising. Rayzem 
isa oomees and intestinal antisep- 
tic that is ee uaranteed to prevent 
blackhead. Follow our instruction: 
use Rayzem and you will have go 
luck. arge trial size $1.10 post- 
paid: nee size $2.50; large size 

00. C. O. D. if you wish. Money 
back if you are not satisfied. Order now. 
EVERARD-MORRIS CO. 

930 Rice St... St. Paul, Minn. 












ie. — us train pt 
Le ranks on doy pans yp xs good job for you. arr 
| future. _ The cost to you js small. a in- 
| shop wor! You learn wit tools, 
Write at once “tor free catalog 


negroe: nm. 
Nashville Auto College, Dept. 33 Nashville, Tenn 














4 DareXoU 


you R money back if you can ey 
itin your store for less than $10, 

and you kee p the watch for your 

trouble! lid gold effect case, 

Evarsnieed 25 Z 

ved. Timek 

















yle 3 
guaranteed by 100 year old Mil 
ey 
Bargain Sale F 77 


if] rival and posta, You 

oi] money back zuaranteed and keep 

the watch, too! That's how sure 
am that you'll be "deli hted. 

nA he coupon oe apy postal and wear 
Fit 10 da ye at my expense. 





BRADLEY, —— 232, NEWTON, MASS. | 
I gocent offer. Send Watch (Knife and Chain ‘Will pay on ar- 


sival oney back if not delighted and I keep Liss § for my trouble. 
Wame........-+++ PPTTTITITITITITTTITTT LTT 
Address... 














The Progressive Farmer 


Garden and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, 


To Keep Worms Out of Peaches 


OID having peaches infested 


;° \ 
with worms and rot, a spray must 


| be put on the fruit from the very be- 


when about three- 
fourths of the flower 
petals of the blooms 
have fallen, give the 
first spray, using a 
pound of powdered 
arsenate of lead and 
four pounds of lump 
lime, or five pounds 
of the powdered or 
hydrated lime, to 50 
gallons of water. Put 
it on thoroughly and 
at the right time. Ten days to two weeks 
after the first spraying, repeat the dose, 
using the same material, but with the 
addition of something that will prevent 
rot. A pound of powdered arsenate of 
leatl to 50 gallons of 
sulphur is the right mixture, but most 
folks are using the dry-mix sulphur lime 
instead of the self-boiled lime sulphur. 
The dry-mix sulphur lime should not be 
confused with dry lime-sulphur. 


ginning. Therefore, 





L. A. NIVEN 


Dry-mix sulphur lime may be bought 
already prepared, or it can be made by 
mixing together 8 pounds fine dusting 
sulphur, 8 pounds finely powdered finish- 
ing lime, and 8 ounces of calcium case- 
inate. Mix these materials together 
while dry, then add enough water to 
make a thin solution and pour into the 
50 gallons of water. Add enough water 
to the pound of arsenate of lead to make 
a thin solution and pour it in the 50 gal- 
lons and stir thoroughly, and one is 
ready to spray. 

Give the third application about two 
weeks after the second, using the same 
spray material. The fourth should be 
given with the same material four weeks 
before the variety is due to ripen. 

Some prefer to dust the trees instead 
of spraying. In this mix one 
pound of powdered arsenate of lead with 
19 pounds of fresh powdered or hy- 
drated lime. Use this for the first ap- 
plication. For the second, third, and 
fourth applications, use a dust made up 
of one pound powdered arsenate of lead, 
three pounds of the hydrated lime, and 
16 pounds of finely powdered sulphur. 
These four sprayings or dustings are 
necessary if one would prevent wormy 
or rotten peaches. Use the same mate- 
rial for plums and cherries and apply 
at the same time as for peaches. 


Plow Pecan Orchard Early 


O AID in controlling scab of the pe- 

can, all leaves, old nut hulls, twigs, 
or other trash that may be in the pecan 
orchard or hanging in the trees should 
be either raked up and burned, or plowed 
under before growth starts in the spring. 
This kind of treatment will go a long 
way in checking this disease, which is so 
harmful to pecans. Where this material 
is turned under it is advisable to 
leave the ground undisturbed un- 
til after he first spring spraying 
has been given the pecans, for 
if the soil is stirred before this 


case, 





self-boiled lime 


The Progressive Farmer 


time it is likely that many of these 
pieces of trash, etc., will be pulled to the 
top of the ground, thus helping to scatter 
the disease spores before the young nuts 
and leaves are protected by the first 
spray. 


How to Fight Fruit Tree Borers 
HOSE borers that get in the fruit 
tree branches and twigs do fot usual- 

ly attack perfectly sound, vigorous wood, 

It is the trees that have been weakened 

by insect and disease attacks or that have 

not been properly fertilized, sprayed, ete., 
that they attack. The proper thing to 
do is to keep the trees healthy, sound, 
and vigorous, and to do this they must 
be pruned, fertilized, cultivated, and 
sprayed at the right time. Fertilize just 
about the time growth starts, prune, and 
give the winter spray before the buds be- 
gin to swell. Give the regular summer 
sprays. Start cultivation early and keep 
up until midsummer, and then sow a 
cover crop to turn under the following 
fall. This kind of treatment is necessary 
to keep borers, commonly known as shot- 
hole borers, from attacking the twigs of 
the fruit trees. They are especially bad 
on peaches. . 


Sweet Cherries Not Adapted to South. 


“Some of our friends are contemplating 
the planting of sweet cherries on a ¢om- 
mercial scale, but before doing so, would 
like to know what results have been ob- 
tained by those who are now growing 
them in the South.” 

The sweet cherry does not succeed 
the South, except in the high mountain- 
ous regions. We would advise against 
the planting of them, except in the moun- 
tains of the upper South. The smaller, 
sour cherry does fairly well, especially 
in the upper and middle portion of the 
South, 


Number of Plants From Bushel Po- 


tatoes. 


“How many potato plants does it take 
to set an acre? How many ~ bushels 
should be bedded for enough plants to 
set one acre?” 

Most folks set sweet potato plants too 
far apart. About the right distance is 
rows three feet wide with plants 12 
inches apart in the row. By this method 
14,700 to 15,000 will be required to set 
an acre. The number of plants a bushel 
of potatoes will produce depends on size 
of potatoes, weather conditions, and va- 
rious other things. Small potatoes will 
produce more plants per bushel than 
large ones. For the first two pullings, a 
bushel should produce 1,500 to 2,000 
plants. If one can wait for 4 or 5 pull- 
ings, then 2,500 to 3,500 may be obtained 
from a bushel. At least seven bushels 
should be bedded for each acre to be set, 
if it is desired to set them all from the 
first and second pullings, and the dis- 


tance apart mentioned above. 








A MODERN “APPLE CART” 
This unique roadside market put up by an enterprising apple grower in Rhode Island no doubt 
will slow down many a curious motorist who then may be induced to make a purchase. 
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March 16, 1929 


| BUSINESS NEWS OF INTER- | 
| EST TO FARMERS 


| By W. C. LASSETTER, Managing Editor 








ed Nae is London calling.” Did you | 
eet that over your radio recently? 
Well, that’s just exactly what came over | 
the air when the National Broadcasting 
Company picked up a program being 
broadcast by a symphony orchestra in | 
Queen’s Hall, London, and transmitted it 
to radio stations from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific coast. Prize fights, Presiden- 
tial inaugurations, ‘London calling’— 
what next will be coming to us via radio? 


Did you plant an apple tree this 
spring? If you did, we hope one was 
either a Delicious or else a Starking. 
Recently the mail brought us two apples 





FROM CHEROKEE COUNTY, ALABAMA 
John Lawrence looks on while his father’s 
Duroc sow and her fine litter of 11 two- 


months-old pigs eat a hearty meal. John’s 


father, Sam C, Lawrence, sent in the picture. 


—two big, beautiful apples. One was a 
Stark’s Delicious, the other a Starking. 
Both were delicious. Both were about 
the same size. The Delicious was just 
the color you'd expect the Delicious to 
be. The Starking was a beautiful deep 
red. If we were growing apples for the 
market we'd prefer the Starking. For 
home use? Well, just send us either. 
Incidentally, the two big red apples came 
from Stark Brothers’ Nurseries, Louisi- 
ana, Missouri. 


Peanut growers of Georgia and Ala- 
bama seem to have been picking up a 
little extra money in recent years. And 
Tom Huston seems to be responsible for 
that. Below is a list of the winners of 
cash prizes in his 1928 contest for the 
largest yield of peantits on one acre of 
land :— 








Amount 
Place Prize Winner and Address of Prize 
Is U Montgomery, B. T., Sparta, Ga... .$200.00 
2nd 2 Schiele, Emmitt, Jasper, Ala...... 125.00 
3rd 2 Russell, J. R., Mystic, Ga........ 75.00 
4th 2 Terner, C. A.. Dame, Ala... cee. 50.00 
hth 1, Rayburn, F. L., Ideal, Ga......... 25.00 
6th 1,8: Phelps, A, L., Brundidge, A 10,00 
6th 1,78 Prickett, H. G., Commerce, 10.00 
6th 1, Sinquefield, C., Pelham, Ga....... 10.00 
6th 1,5: Aa OR SSP 10.00 
6th 1,5 McGlaun, D. E., Cusseta, Ga...... 10.00 
6th 1, Frederic, J. H., Hackleburg, Ala... 10.00 
6th 1,2 Hester, D. A., Blakely, Ga........ 10.00 
6th 1, Cox, Noah W., Fremont, Ala..... 10.00 
6th 1,132 Edmonds, J. M., Haleyville, Ala... 10.00 
6th 956 Dean, N. S., Patsburg, Ala....... 10.00 


The rules of these contests are usually 
as follows :— 

(1) Only White Spanish Peanuts grown in 
Georgia, Alabama, or North Florida may be 
entered in this contest. (2) All contestants 
must actually grow the one acre entered in 
this contest. (3) Only one acre may be en- 
tered in this contest from any one farm. (4) 
Only one member of a family may enter this 
contest. (5) All contestants must fill in an 
application card and mail it to the Tom Hus- 
ton Peanut Company not later than June 15. 
(6) Peanuts must remain in the stack at least 
five weeks before picking them off the vines. 
(7) All contestants must fill in crop records 
on blanks to be supplied and mail to the Tom 
Huston Peanut Company not later than Dec. 1. 
(8) The crop record must be witnessed by the 
county agent or county school superintendent 
and one other party. 





We dare say the prize money was not | 
the only money picked up by these win- | 
ners. The chances are most of them | 
made better yields than they would if | 
they had not been in the contest. And | 
with better yields one usually gets high- | 
cr quality, which brings higher prices. 
We understand there is yet time to get 
into the 1929 contest. 
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Piedmont Pedigreed Seed Farm, 


Sentlemen: 

I would like to buy about 15 bush 
els seed or enough to plant fifteen 
acres. I planted twelve acres of your 
seed last year and made sixteen bales 
weighing 500 pounds each, and I want 
to beat that. Quote me best price. 


BEST YIELD OF ANY VARIETY 


A 
Piedmont Pedigreed Seed Farm, 


Gentlemen: 

lease ship me by first express six 
bushels of your PIEDMONT PEDI- 
GREED CLEVELAND Cotton Seed. 
I have tried a great many varieties in 
order to determine which is best 
adapted to our farm. 
riety makes the best yield and produces 
the best length lint of any. 














and home of PIEDMONT PEDIGREED CLEVELAND 

BIG BOLL COTTON, which won the National Prize of 
$1,000.00 and a Gold Medal for the largest authentic yield of 
cotton ever grown—30 bales on 10 acres in 1919. 


Winners of both first and second prizes, $1,000.00 and $400.00 
respectively, in the “More and Better Cotton Per Acre Contest” 
conducted by the Georgia State College of Agriculture in 1927. 


Made 325 pounds more lint cotton on the five acres than the 
next best in the same contest in 1928. Over 200 entered this 
contest. Twenty-three different varieties were used. Six of 
the fifteen prize winners planted PIEDMONT PEDIGREED 
CLEVELAND BIG BOLL. 

We have yet to learn of a contest where it was entered that 
it did not win. IT WILL WIN A PRIZE FOR YOU IN IN- 
CREASED YIELDS. 

Play safe by ordering direct from the originator. It makes 
more to the land and more at the gin. Ahead at practically all 


Pista "home PEDIGREED SEED FARM is the birthplace 
16 BALES ON [2 ACRES 
EHP pe at 6, 


Commerce, Ga. 


Yours truly, 
Sig: B. H. LIGHTFOOT. 


Warm Springs, Ga., 
pril 21, 1928. 


Commerce, Ga. 


I find this va- 


Very truly yours, 
CEDARDALE FARM, 


Per W. I. Nunn, Mer. 








Look for this Trade Mark on 
every sack. It is your assur- 
ance of pure seed direct from 
the originator 


experiment stations and away ahead on 5-year average. In a 
wilt test at Louisiana State University in 1928, Piedmont showed 
only one-half of one per cent as compared to 57 per cent for the 
heaviest infested variety. Earliest big boll cotton, easy to pick. 


Don’t Wait Until Planting Time. Order Now 


Do not delay if you would make sure of your seed before our supply 
is exhausted. Hundreds of farmers order from us each season and 
often those who wait until the last minute are disappointed. Place 
your order now and we will ship any time you designate. PRICES: 











1 to 9 bushels, $2.50; 10 to 49 bushels, $2.25; 50 to 99 bushels, $2.00; 
100 bushels or more, $1.75 per bushel. 





Descriptive Literature Sent on Request 















PIEDMONT PEDIGREED SEED FARM 
J. O. M. SMITH, Owner and Mgr., COMMERCE, GA. 
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HOW LONG SHOULD A 


This Faithful 


GANTT 


M. L. Blasingame, of Peach County, Georgia, planted 35 consecutive cotton 
crops with his Gantt force feed planter, 
in 1926. Otherwise it would likely be in use today as Mr. Blasingame says it was 
the best one of four planters in use on his farm. Thousands of farmers have testi- 
fied to the faithful performance of Gantt Planters, 
on the farms of hundreds of the leading farmers in the Southeast. 
the larger farms you will 
All of our chain driven planters and distributers are now equipped with our latest 


iron wheel. 


ODO ODOPOOODOIMDOXMDOOMDORDODOOHRONG 


Cee eee 
Patronize our advertis- 
ers. You are fully pro- 
tected if you follow the 
requirements of our ad- 


vertising guarantee. 
BIN BBBDGINMIMBSESSESOS@@ 


9D DDVIDODVOIODON 


SELL You am 
Surplus Products 


You can find buyers for your sur- 
plus whether you have Seeds, Hogs, 
Cattle or Poultry by runni an 
advertisement on this page. Your 
message will reach 550,000 farmers 
in the South, each week. The cost ! 
is very low. " 


For advertisers who only wish to 
cover certain states our separate 
editions are a distinct advantage. 
These editions are the Texas, Caro- 
linas-Virginia, Mississippi Valley, 
Kentucky-Tennessee and Georgia- 
Alabama. Let us quote you our low 
rates for advertising in these edi- ut 
tions and tell you more about the z 
wonderful market they cover. A 
Ry letter or postal addressed to our 

nearest office will bring full in- 
formation. 


See Your Dealer or Write Us 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
AND FARM WOMAN 


GANTT MFG. CO. eal] 


. la. 
Macon, Georgia! ~ Raleigh, N. C. Dallas, Text 
f— _ Louisville, Ky. Memphis, Tenn. 


“Y 
PLANTER LAST? 







COTTON 


PLANTER 


Has Served Its Owner for 
More than 35 Years 











Unfortunately it was destroyed by fire 


You will find them a favorite 
On some of 
find as many as 25 Gantt Planters in active service today. 


adjustable chain tightener and can be furnished with either wood or 


. J * 

Made Right—Priced Right is 
Gantt Planters are strongly made with steel beams, ad- 
justable coulters and the best steel springs. They are 
short and light and easly managed on straight or curved 
rows, can be regulated to plant from a peck to four bushels 
per acre. We furnish either board or plow cover attach- 
ments. Best of all, you will find Gantt Planters priced 
much lower than you would expect. Get the facts before 

you buy another planter. 
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THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR| 











N ONDAY, March 18—You will find 
i it a great convenience to paste the 
directions for removing various stains on 
a piece of heavy cardboard and hang it 
above your laundry 
tubs. No stains can 
escape you then. 


Tuesday, March 
19.—In cutting out a 
garment it is impor- 
tant to hold the scis- 
sors so that the heav- 
ier blade lies under 
the material. 

Wednesday, March 
20.—An excellent way to clean long-neck- 
ed vases and bottles that cannot be reached 
on the inside is to put a tablespoon of 
soda in the bottom, add half a cup of 
This is also a 





MRS. W. N. HUTT 


vinegar, and shake well. 
good way to clean the drain pipe of the 
sink. 

Thursday, March 21.—If your boiled 
frosting becomes too stiff to spread easily 
add a few drops of hot water and beat 
well. 

Friday, March 22.—The bristles of hair 
brushes that have become soft through 
repeated washing may be stiffened again 
by dipping them in a strong solution of 
alum and then drying them quickly. 

Saturday, March 23—A wise rule to re- 
member in your cake making is to never 
beat a cake after folding in the egg whites. 

Sunday, March 24.— 

If you are tempted to reveal 

A tale someone to you has told 

About another, make it pass 

Before you speak, three gates of gold. 

Three narrow gates—First, “Is it true?” 

Then, “Is it needful?” In your mind 

Give truthful answer, and the next 

Is last and narrowest, “Is it kind?” 

And if to reach your lips at last 

It passes through these gateways three, 

Then you may tell, nor ever fear 

What the result of speech may be. 


RR en en ee 
| WHAT ONE WOMAN HAS DONE! 
‘THROUGH THE CURB MARKET| 


M&S: W. C. Mills, of Gordon County, 
Georgia, feels that no institution has 
ever yet been devised that helped the 
farm wives more directly and efficiently 
than does the curb market. Four or five 
years ago the season was bad. Mr. Mills 
got rheumatism, everything seemed to go 
wrong. “I believe,” he said one day, 
“that we will just have to take our chil- 
dren out of school to help.” 

“No,” said his wife, “let’s not do it for 
awhile yet; I'll go to the curb market.” 





To make a long story short, Mr. and 
Mrs. Mills have put five of their children 
through A. & M. College and there are 
three more to educate but they are not 
worrying about that any more since they 
have found the secret of a steady income. 
Today they are selling purebred hogs and 
pigs. They have all the pork they need 
at home and some to sell. Mrs. Mills 
sold 90 pounds of sausage last fall at 30 
cents a pound. Butterbeans are a real 
source of income also. Last summer Mrs. 
Mills sold from six rows over $125 worth 
shelled. First, she got 40 cents a quart, 
then as other people began to bring them 
to market she got 35, later 30, and when 
they got to 25 cents she canned them. 
Mrs. Mills tries to have her beans bear 
as early and as late as possible. The 
Saturday before Thanksgiving she sold 
20 quarts at 40 cents a quart. She plants 


them in May and they bear all summer. 

The fine thing of it all is that where 
Mr. and Mrs. Mills had to buy on credit, 
now. they buy and sell for cash. 


More- 


The Progressive Farm Woman 


MRS.W.N.HUTT, EDITOR 




















It is in Montgomery County, Alabama. 


THE BEAUTIFUL HOME OF MASTER FARMER AND MRS. L. C 


The fluted columns, evenly spaced on a long, 
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straight gallery, give an air of dignity and simplicity beloved of artists and aristocrats. It 
is the pure type of old Southern colonial home, 


over, their income from the curb market 
pays the family expenses and puts a little 
in the bank steadily and they are able to 
hold all of their cotton and such corn as 
they do not need for feeding the cattle 
until it brings the highest prices. It is 
something pretty fine for a curb market 
to enable a credit family to become a 
cash one. 

“Yes, we have sent five children to the 
A. & M. College and have three more 
to educate,” said Mrs. Mills. Then she 
continued, “If we had depended on cotton 
altogether they would have been like some 
of our neighbors’ boys and girls who quit 
school before they reached the ninth 
grade. 

“Since our children see the actual cash 
come in they enjoy raising vegetables and 
take pride in making them attractive for 
the market. I plant the running variety 
of butterbeans as they last until heavy 
frost. The beetles have never-ruined my 
vines because I spray them lightly with 
arsenic and flour. We raise all kinds of 
greens; we have them all the year—rape, 
spinach, turnip greens, collards, and mus- 
tard—all of which we find ready sale for, 
and always have plenty for our own ta- 
ble. I order my onions and cabbage plants 
so as to have them early. We put out 
a thousand cabbage plants last spring, 
sold a nice lot of them, made 20 gallons 
of sauerkraut, and put up 30 quarts of 
chow-chow and mixed pickles. I can and 
preserve all surplus fruits and find ready 
sale for it all. 

“We raise a few extra hogs for the 
curb market; my customers like good 
country sausage, head cheese, liver pud- 
ding, and spare ribs. I always raised flow- 


ers but never thought of selling one until 
I commenced going to the curb market. 
Now I raise them for profit as well as 
beauty. 


“My little boy has a nice bank account 
from selling flowers, rabbits, walnuts, and 
other things. 


“As we live nearly 20 miles from town 
we bought a car. We had put enough 
money in the bank to make the cash pay- 


MRS. MILLS GATHERING SQUASH IN HER 
GARDEN ON MAY 28 





ment. We met the other payments each 
month with curb market money. We 
don’t expect to get rich but we do hope 
to help our girls and boys get an educa- 
tion and have strong, healthy bodies as 
they need vegetables, fresh air, and plenty 
of sunshine. 

“The curb market,” says Mrs. Mills, 
“is a great help to us country people. It 
is a help to the city people also. We get 
ready cash and city people get nice veg 
etables with the dew still on them. And 
how they enjoy the good fresh eggs, 
milk, and butter. 

“IT have made many good friends at the 
curb market. Three days each week we 
have our market, Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday. We pay 50 cents for a permit 
to sell each year and we pay our curb 
market master 20 cents each time we sell. 
This goes to the Chamber of Commerce 
for paying the expense of the market. Of 
course our market master is paid as it 
takes much of her time. She fixes the 
prices, does not let us oversell, keeps in 
touch with the city folks, tells them what 
they can get by coming, and many times 
helps us make sales. Yes, the curb market 
has meant more to me than I could tell. 
It has made a living for my family for 
the last five years, has meant paying cash 
and having health, education, and the 
comforts of life instead of debt and 
worry.” 


| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS 








RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 
| gota ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 

Send for a copy of our latest Fashion Maga- 
zine. It is splendid and contains attractive 
styles for the spring season, suggestions re- 
garding gifts that can be made at home, also 
attractive styles for children and a good se- 
lection of embroidery. Send 15 cents today 
for your copy, addressing Fashion Depart- 
ment, The Progressive Farmer. 


-—— 
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LL the vowel sounds have been left 
out of the following names of peo- 

ple famous in American history. Do you 

know them? This is not a contest; it is 

for your own home amusement, 


1. wshngtn 6. IncIn 
2. Isil 7. hstn 
3. mrqtt 8 shrdn 
4. rsvit 9. jns 

5. elmbs 10. temsh 


For answers see next page. 


CHAIRS OVER 100 YEARS OLD! 


HESE chairs were rescued from the 

attic of the late George W. Middle- 
ton’s home, now owned by his son, H. M. 
Middleton. 

A heap o’ cleaning, a little patience, and 
some help from Miss Carolyn Garrison, 
our home demonstration agent, made 
these chairs the prettiest pieces of furni- 
ture in my girls’ bedroom. 

While painting these chairs I found 
printed under the bottom T. D. L., and 
I have heard my mother tell of Thaddeus 
D. Love who had the first store in our 
“little big town” of Warsaw, N. C., then 
called Mooresville. Later when it became 
an established government postoffice, it 
was changed to Warsaw, there being an- 
other postoffice by the name of Moores- 
ville in the state. The name Warsaw was 
suggested by Mr. Love and accepted. 

This makes my chairs around or over 
a century old. My! I’m glad club work 
and necessity have taught me to make the 
very best of what I have, for never would 
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J have recognized the beautiful plain lines 
of these old chairs up'there in the attic, 
covered with dust and weather-beaten 
from age. 

While I write, this thought comes to 
me; there are women all over North 





Sa ce 
TWO CHAIRS OVER 100 YEARS OLD 
Read the story by Mrs. Middleton, 


Carolina: being made over, just as these 
chairs have been. Their very lives are 
being made anew by the understanding 
minds and sympathetic hearts of Mrs. 
McKimmon and her co-workers in the 
Extension Division of North Carolina. 
The roughest hands will hold and cling 
To one who understands; 
And rusty bells again will ring 
For sympathetic hands. 
MRS. HENRY MIDDLETON. 
Duplin County, North Carolina. 





ANSWER TO AMERICAN HIS- | 
TORY PUZZLE 


HESE are the answers to the ques- 
tions on the opposite page. 





1. Washington 6. Lincoln 

2. LaSalle 7. Houston 
3. Marquette 8. Sheridan 
4. Roosevelt 9. Jones 

5. Columbus 10. Tecumseh 
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HOUSECLEANING HELPS 


annette 





rTHE following suggestions for house- 

cleaning were given by Miss Myrtle 
Weldon to the women attending the Ken- 
tucky State Farm and Home Conven- 
tion :— 


Homemade Scouring Liquid.—The following 
liquid will remove gummy film from badly 
soiled surfaces on furniture: 1 cup very fine 
pumice, '4 cup linseed oil, % cup turpentine, 
% cup oxalic acid, % cup alcohol, 1 tablespoon 
sulphuric acid, 1 cup water. Mix in a jar or 
bottle. Shake thoroughly before using and 
apply with a soft cloth. Remove all traces 
with clean, soft cloth. 


Homemade Furniture Polish.—A cloudy film 
(bloom) can be removed from furniture by 
using the following polish: 1 quart water, 3 
tablespoons linseed oil, and 1 tablespoon tur- 
pentine, mixed and bottled. A piece of cheese- 
cloth should be wrung out of this liquid, as 
dry as possible, and then used to remove 
bloom. A dry cloth should then be used to 
remove traces of the polish. 


Preparing the Dustcloth.—Coat the inside 
of a fruit jar with 2 tablespoons of clean 
kerosene ot machine oil and pour out sur- 
plus. Put the dust cloth of lintless material 
in jar and seal. The cloth will absorb enough 
oil for satisfactory use. 

Removing White Spots.—Rub surface quick- 
ly with a hot cloth wrung dry as possible 
from 1 pint water that contains 1 tablespoon 
ammonia, then wipe with a prepared dust 
cloth. The ammonia removes the spot; rub- 
bing restores the polish. 

Surface Scratches.—Surface scratches usu- 
ally disappear when rubbed with a mixture 
of equal parts turpentine, strong vinegar, and 
linseed oil. 

Homemade Floor Wax.—Heat 4 ounces of 
beeswax in 1 pint turpentine over hot water 
(no flame) to melt wax. Remove from water 
and add 3 ounces concentrated ammonia and 
1 pint water. Stir to a creamy paste. 
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2581—This attractively tailored frock is 
made of maroon and tan figured 
crepe. It is just the thing for cool 
spring and summer days. The pat- 
tern is quite simple and makes up 
well with any fairly firm material in 
silk, cotton, or wool. It comes in 
sizes 14, 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44, anl 46 inches bust measure. Size 
3% requires 3 yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial. 

%24—Who could want a more charming 
house dress than this? It is green 
and white figured linene. It is the 
sort of dress one likes to work in or 
to slip into in the afternoon when she 
is not going out. The pattern comes 


Pattern Department 











in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
46, 48, and 50 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 2% yards of 40-inch 
material with 4 yard of 36-inch 
contrasting. 

2712—Every girl and woman likes a soft 
dress of this type in her wardrobe. 
The goods is blue and white figured 
chiffon and the edging and blue bows 
are ribbon to match the figure in 
the material. The pattern is appro- 
priate for any soft cotton or silk 
material and comes in sizes 16, 18 
years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards 
of #-inch material with %-yard of 
40-inch contrasting. 
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from such dread diseases 


under-exercised gums. 
Brush teeth and gums, eve 


healthy, firm and sound, so 
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ure, start using For 
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Beauty is marred | 


Only daily care can safeguard peavey and youth 
i as Pyorrhea, 
Trench Mouth—diseasesthat attack undernourished, 


So avail yourself of the skill of modern dentistry. 
morning and night, 
with the dentifrice which is designed to keep gums 
rotecting them from 
disease. This dentifrice is Forhan’s for the Gums. 
b Nobody’s immune from the attack of dread gum 
diseases ... you may be next. As a preventive meas- 
8 daily and see your dentist 
at least twice a year. When you use Forhan’s, notice 
how effectively and safely it firms gums, cleans 
and protects them from acids which cause 
decay. Get a tube from your druggist—today. If your 
druggist has none in stock write us for free trial tube. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhanys for the gums 


%* 4 out of 5 after 40 and thousands younger pay the 
extravagant price of neglect 


—— 





break down 


ingivitis and 
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30 New YS eady for deli 

now ri \y for very 
direct our factory. Astonishing low prices 
ne we Do 


exhibit 
sample. Make big money. Many models $21.50 up. 


Ne . Writ 
our marvelous prices an 
terms on RANGER Bicycles. 


Dont neglect a Cold 


Just Rub 
Away Danger 
Serious illness often 
starts with a cold. 
Ward off your colds 
with Musterole (it 
may prevent pneu- 
monia). Don’t take 
chances. At the first 
warning sign, rub ; 
Musterole on the 
chest and throat. It as 
tingles, penetrates and draws out soreness. 
Musterole, is a counter -irritant that helps 
to break up acold. For prompt relief from 
chest cold, croup and bronchitis, tonsili- 
tis, neuralgia, rheumatism and headache, 
pains in joints and chilblains rub on 
Musterole. Keep a jar handy. 

To Mothers: Musterole is also made in 
milder form for babies and small chil- 
dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 
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Erie Stillson 
Pipe Wrench 


This is the ideal handy wrench 
to have around the house, It 
is the famous 


ERIE STILLSON 
WRENCH 


It is made of the highest qual- 
ity tool steel, interchangeable 

other Stillson 
Wrench. Has moveable jaws 
and a firmly fastened wooden 
handle. Will take 4% to 1% 
* is a particularly 
to have for clog- 
ged drain , _-s, rusted nuts 
etc. A thcusand uses on an 
automobile. 


We are making a special offer 
on this wrench and you will 
want to take advantage of it. 


Mail Your Order 
Now! 


Erie Stillson Wrench 


Sent Pose 
The Progressive Farmer 


Five Years 


For Only 


$9.25 


Send order and remittance to 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 
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Get the 
of Steel... 


When you buy WEED Tire Chains be sure to ask for 
“WEED”. Then you will get the grip of steel. You will get 


chains that bite deep into mud for traction—like tractor cleats. 


Genuine WEED Chains have redsconnecting hooks, and the 
name “WEED”’ is stamped on every cross chain. WEED 
Tire Chains are made by the world’s largest manufacturer 


of tire chains ... have been for over 25 years. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Conn., U.S.A. 


World’s largest manufacturers of chains for all purposes 


WEED CHAINS 




















A Fine Way to Get Extra Money! 





On most every Southern farm will be 
found surplus poultry that can be turned 
into money quickly and economically by 
using Classified Ads in The Progressive 
Farmer. 

These little ads are read and answered. 
They offer the cheapest and most effec- 
tive way to find a market for your hatch- 
ing eggs, baby chicks, and _ breeding 
stock. Read below what a Classified Ad 
in The Progressive Farmer did for one 
of our regular advertisers—Mrs. W. D. 

















Dickinson, Burkeville, Va.:— 





Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 

Gentlemen:—Kindly print the enclosed Classified Advertisement in 
two issues of your paper. 

My recent advertisements offering Buff Orpingtons gave me the best 
results I have had for years. I only wish that I had been able to fill 
all the orders I received. 

Let the Classified Ads of The Progressive Farmer help you. We 
offer you five editions to use. Rates and circulation can be found on 
the first classified page. Start your advertising right away and give 
us an opportunity to serve you. 


The Quicker You Tell, the Quicker You Sell. 
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YOUR UNCLE’S VIEW| 
a ee 
Build thee more stately mansions, 
As the swift seasons roll. 
Leave thy low-vaulted past. 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell 
resting sea. 
—From The Chambered Nautilus, 
By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


EAR Boys and Girls :— 


You have heard how much it adds 
to the businesslike appearance and attrac- 
tiveness of the farm to name it and then 
to use business stationery carrying the 
farm name, but I want to tell you a lot 
of boys and girls aren’t waiting until they 
grow up to have attractively printed sta- 





O my soul, 


by life’s un- 


tionery. I have before me the letterheads 
of two scouts, one of which reads :— 
LONE SCOUT 
BILL SMITH 


CASCADE, VIRGINIA 
and attracts your attention as soon as you 
see the letter. The other has been made 
even more especially for a scout’s use. 
At the top of the page are two figures 
of the Lone Indian facing each other, 
with the name centered between them 
and reading— 

Lone Scout OMER E. COLLINS 
BOTKINBURG, Ark. 


A neatly printed letterhead such as 
those just naturally makes a boy or girl 
take a little more pride in himself or her- 
self and strive to do a little bit better. 

WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 

The Wise Boy.—‘‘My dad says he has al- 
ways felt the lack of the education which he 
didn’t go on and get and you’re not going 
to hear me say I want to stop school; I’m 
going to take dad’s advice and get all the 
training I can.” 

Our Knowledge Shelf.—Are you planning to 
enter college next fall? “What Kind of Col- 
lege Is Best’? is the title of a booklet which 
I have just secured for you that I believe 
you will find very helpful. It was originally 
written for boys but I think the girls will 
find it very interesting too. We shall be 
glad to send a copy to any boy or girl who 
sends 6 cents in stamps to Uncle P. F., The 
Progressive Farmer. 

I Ask You.—Two boys have already answer- 
ed that question about the man’s age. Clifford 
Sargent, Davidson County, Tenn., found that 
he was born February 29, 1896, because as 
Clifford said, ‘“‘There was no leap year at the 
end of the century and his first birthday 
would be on February 29, 1904.” Another 
Tennesseean, Lone Scout Ernest Gambell, has 
also sent in the correct answer. Now I’m 
going to ask you another: How many of the 
spring bird arrivals have you already seen in 
your community? Do you know the dates 
on which they arrived? 


Sincerely yours, 





' 


| WHERE DID YOUR COUNTY | 
| STAND? 


1928 Boys’ Club Work in Georgia 


N 1927 we had 13,134 boys enrolled in 

the 4-H clubs; in 1928 we had 14,242. 
Of the 14,242 enrolled in 1928, 8,617 com- 
pleted their projects—60 per cent com- 
pleting. These boys in 1928 produced 
$505,049.02 worth of products which was 
added wealth to Georgia. 

The cotton club boys in Georgiz in 1928 
averaged 406 pounds lint cotton per acre, 
a light bale, while the farmers averaged 
151 pounds lint cotton per acre. Had the 
farmers produced the average of the boys, 
Georgia would have been $58,600,000 bet- 
ter off in cotton alone, valuing cotton at 
18 cents per pound. 

There were 144 cotton club boys who 
produced two bales of cotton to the acre, 
that is, 800 pounds or more lint cotton 


Address Letters to UnclePF Care of ProgressiveFarmer 
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per acre, and 652 boys produced more than 
one bale per acre, or 500 pounds lint cot- 
ton per acre, or more. 

Georgia has increased its livestock 
through club work. For instance, in 1928 
with hogs at low prices, the 3,004 pig club 
boys gave to Georgia $94,575 of new 
wealth; with dairy calves $50,475, and 


poultry $24,217. 


Complet- 
Counties Enrolled ing 
PEE. nbknen4oeinennestcrees 168 93 
EP reer rer a ee 78 37 
8 ae ae re 35 24 
MEN: y0 0006 bendudeeeeavoudeaees 55 28 
EE 5 vice ceekenenabuceedes 217 149 
NEE Sacinasvendeaedwessaues 650 375 
ON rere ree 180 104 
RR es 142 64 
BE ‘Gedsceudcaeasedbovanssies 147 104 
NL. o.cccnswaewhétensaeckas 60 49 
CORN cccceveusecesoncsesese 98 82 
iiss chs cbawmaeesiedes 60 37 
REED ckuawasesdaseacedeenees 96 80 
GREEN. ‘dacecnccccacend¥ccuce 306 92 
CEL. onda teccanchoucesuses 52 15 
ROE oi sickens bdaaaeetou 150 108 
CED, icdacspantatennunetes 112 70 
GED nkotiasctubedeedsssucecs 35 30 
REE. cccaveabsbudccvaneenesas 75 16 
SE 45 ceKkNG Rs C45E0 pee en a 135 88 
SORE sncgnes casieunssusaveeds 55 1 
SEE (6.049 5000030049-60000000 94 25 
COPBMRRER ce ccvececcssesosesas 70 35 
RT rr er ee 154 123 
GAONED. <b05isbenessGnseeuscescece 60 50 
PE ds éaepsavcddccesseveds 335 147 
DED, sbtnddence-euuwtacue aus 100 65 
PEE: caccgeceeeas cavecxesseces 155 110 
NEE «i ccs gatschenetenbs 92 76 
TEE kcewdessvnnece Secvaseeces 61 29 
BOMMROMD cc cccccccccscncecece 152 107 
REE. caniccdcccsssovianuctans 130 65 
EL ea vabins Ce eewewen wands 132 81 
PHOMEEM scccccccccceceseceese 200 152 
PURRGR cc ccccvccccccencesecces 115 55 
RED contsoesdectaaecaantied 413 227 
REE Se éccasiscsteenenseasaue 60 42 
CONE nc ci nccssceuvcvocece 226 72 
NEL codcvavacesegsnseee 197 167 
SEOMBOER hes vices ncvezccesscer 257 163 
SE cedunsesevecconsscenesse 109 74 
PEED “Gedneucenesenesessnbes 100 35 
DE cca cocnsusdaneecapan’s 160 és 
DE MEE  cintavsadenaavaneens 168 148 
SONGS cccceccccsevevesivess 60 32 
po | MTT PCCORT CETTE TTT TET 170 143 
DORE ccccccnces cdcccedeiess 132 132 
REY oi cree 00a hese do's anak 47 31 
ENE. anécdchecsctecsceuaeboucs 36 22 
DARED Vicunsesaebenaeean bees 17 14 
RN os veennsteiusuessees 230 180 
PEIER - Suncnaveccurenscaeess 32 27 
DEED auascaveasoras castes 109 72 
DT Seauuweensandtseaseunas 125 25 
PPOCEUENOE aicdevccdtccseuces 81 46 
SOU ca cdoesduevedessscnees 365 176 
PL, . ou nGkanssanpedveevasas 50 25 
IND 95:5. 045040600080 000 60 126 94 
PRUE = evikbbcedecsecerscevces 75 53 
PUES cavcvanevsdtusvesnaae 254 182 
PEN 06. 6s04s ec ecédededuece ses 68 64 
PEE Scvcngvenvnsceusseeese 39 25 
PE da vxcwseseeevenansdeus 156 111 
SED. cup u encode cece casaeesase 85 74 
SIS 606 6% 00 9600800500000 136 88 
ED. <cobsshecnde ccsananon 50 40) 
TD. ag ewinnsnss eepaenerces 123 87 
EE. se eauepaskessnbeseeas 54 27 
EE ik b05nctnesdeccusacee 91 65 
Se eer 125 118 
WD: Gwuivds 62500bce0sae'sxea cn 97 94 
PD. wavdccatcdunesdddeer 52 38 
NEED: 564 004s sansacatebaes 192 137 
ener err 141 92 
Ser rer Tr ert c Te 58 58 
rr rere 132 92 
MEE Wada deeeannsacesnens caeies 51 41 
MINE: ec ncatavsdsncabisnecta 122 36 
MEE Sunes thethesweainekeaes 164 8&8 
NE. va ban chyadoukenseseuaws 80 56 
ME Grkcvdsiucdsnetsniweias 118 85 
MINER ks Cedetusceveasdebecase 117 73 
EE 4A Ses Khun aK ekend akesesss 222 82 
WD oc es oe kcendbeedscceae 66 43 
IRIE cc cntveuyeses case 103 68 
WUE cincccadinvesvepveseses 194 106 
bok. PETE OCLE RTT Tee 33 24 
WEN ac c6 Ssucaaceebawseesees 86 55 
EN. weK95a be beeen senabensene 50 40 
Negro boys under colored 
NUNES Kudetsuhcenesssenes 2,172 1,614 


G. V. CUNNINGHAM, 
State Boys’ Club Agent. 


Alabama Boys’ Club Work in 1928 


County Enrolled Reports 
SIE | 5s 6iixe'nan 004 ¥08eseun 188 150 
PEL ennn ciddoenesxesssudes 279 144 
SNE... Jax inucteddahaeresake 172 112 
NED: axb io eciasnccodsiagsas¥ires 138 87 
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TRANSPORTATION 
INDUSTRY p 





Will this 


structure 
survive ? 


Will the enormous industry of Ameri- 
can steam railroads, the most efficient 
transportation system in the history of 
the world, survive the continuing effects 
of unfair competition, rate reductions, 
and other influences which are constant- 
ly undermining their earning capacity 
and tending seriously to impair their 
public service? 

This is the great problem which con- 
cerns not only the managements of the 
railroads, but, because of their tremen- 
dous value in our economic progress, 
vitally interests every man, woman, and 
child in this country. 

The inroads on railroad revenues be- 
ing made by competing forms of trans- 
portation, which are not subjected to 
the same character of regulation as the 
railroads and are not required to share 
proportionately in the public burden; 
the constant rise in the level of wages 
and in other operating costs; the increas- 
ing assessments for railroad taxes, 
which in 1928 were higher relatively than 
in any previous period; the gradual tend- 
ency downward of rates which, measured 
by the ton-mile revenue, have declined 
over 15 per cent since 1921 ---- through the 
constant whittling away of the rate 
structure---these are some of the promi- 
nent causes which are decreasing the in- 
come of the railroads and preventing 
them from earning the fair return to 
which they are legally entitled under the 
Transportation Act. 

Unless, through the force of sound 
public sentiment, a halt is made in en- 
croachments of these kinds, it is feared 
that before long the American railroads 
will face one of the greatest crises in 
their history. You should interest your- 
self in these matters and use your influ- 
ence to establish a public policy more 
just to the railroads. 

To keep up the high standard of serv- 
ice and make provision for the future, 
there must be an adequate margin be- 
tween railroad revenues and railroad ex- 
penses. This can be secured only as the 
public makes its influence felt so as to in- 
sure to the railroad equitable taxation, 
fair rates and regulations, and just laws, 
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HOT WATER 


WITHOUT PLUMBING! 


Runs off ordinarylampsocket. For 
farms, cottages, camps, schools, 
without circu- 
latingswater. Simple, convenient, 
compact; inexpensive to run. No 
installation cost. Provides hot 
water at any hour day or night. 
County Agents Wanted 


We want reliable men in every coun- 
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NINE-SQUARE WORD SQUARES| 
By CECIL E. HENKEL | 
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LAST WEEK’S 
PUZZLE 























Crosswise 
1. A pet. 
2. A verb. 
3. A drink. 
Vertical 
1. A house animal. 
2. To exist. 
3. Popular in summer. 


4-H Club Work. 


NO solve the puzzle, 
T begin with the up- 
per left hand square, 
find a three-letter word 
that means “a pet,” 
and write it down in 
the three squares at 
the top. Continue 
crosswise and vertical- 
ly until the word 
square is completed. 
Answers to this week’s 
puzzle will appear next 
week, 
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“I told Mamma I was goin’ to be a 


missionary, but my 
no more an’ I guess 
all.” 

“Mamma_ thought 
the ketchup, but we 


for blood in our wild West show when 


we run out of paint. 


stomach don’t ache 
I’il be a flyer after 


somebody wasted 
didn’t. We used it 


” 
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pillar” POWER. 


tive days. 


premium profits. 


season. 





Alabama 

Smith-Pittman Tractor Co., 
521 N. 28th St., Birmingham, 
Southern Tractor Co., 
405-407 Lee St., Montgomery, 


Georgia 

W. A. Neal & Son, Inc., 

601 Eleventh St., Augusta, 
Yancey Brothers, Inc., 

634 Whitehall St., S. W., Atlanta, 
Yancey Tractor Co., 

109-115 Booker Ave., Albany. 


Mississippi 
Mississippi Tractor & Equipment Co., 
301-307 West Capitol St., Jackson. 





(Southern Dealers) 





~ Bumper Crops 


----- good times - --- - 


follow the “CATERPILLAR” 


Ask the merchants 


SK the bankers about the independence of 
A “Caterpillar” farmers. 

about the extra comforts “Caterpillar” Tractors earn 
for their owners. Ask the owners how “Caterpillar” 
slices off big chunks of farm costs ... speeds plant- 


ing, harvests and profits. All because of “Cater- 


“Caterpillar” ground-gripping tracks utilize the last 
ounce of engine POWER. Tread lightly with heavy 
loads over soft Southern soils and sand. This means 
unmatched fuel economy... more acres worked per 
gallon of gas. Bad weather days turned into produc- 
Hard, stubborn soils deepened and en- 
riched. Work done quickly when it NEEDS to be 
done. Less man hire. Bigger and better yields for 


Now, there is a “Caterpillar” for every size farm from 25 to 
25,000 acres. Five sizes . . - 10 horsepower to 60. Let the 
farm-tractor specialists of any one of the dealers listed below 
show you how you can profitably apply “Caterpillar” power to 
your farm. They will study your special problems and help 
work out the solution. Then your “Caterpillar” dealer will 
arrange a plan whereby you can own a “Caterpillar” this 
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North Carolina 

J. C. Benjamin, 

733-735 West Hargett St., Raleigh. 
Carolina Tractor & Equipment Co., 
17th and Lee Sts., Salisbury. 


South Carolina 
Jeff Hunt Road Machinery Co., 
Lady and Huger Sts., Columbia. 


Virginia 

Virginia Tractor Co., Ine., 

N. Boulevard, opp. Fair Grounds, 
Richmond. 
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Champion 
gives _ 
dependability 





ARM owners havealways rec- 
ognized in Champion Spark 
Plugs, exclusive superiorities 
which make for greater depend. 
ability in trucks, tractors and 
engine-driven farm equipment. 


Today farmers will be vitally 
interested in the striking new 
Champion improvements which 
give to Champion even greater 
reliability than ever before. 


Designed to give faultless and 
unfailing service in every farm 
engine, the new improved 
Champions set a new high 
standard of spark plug perform- 
ance. Moreover, through im- 
provement of the basic Cham- 
pion features, they exact im- 
proved performance with a 
greater measure of economy 
than ever before. 


Wherever and whenever there is 
a hard task to be done by engine- 
driven farm equipment these 
new improved Champions meet 
every need for sustained power 
and dependability. 


The exclusive sillimanite in- 
sulator with a remarkable new 
‘glaze is practically impervious 
to carbon and oily deposits. 
Specifically designed to meet all 
conditions of the most advanced 
engineering, the new improved 
Champions combine the ability 
to withstand excessive pressures 
and temperatures. 


Special analysis electrodes have 
been greatly improved to resist 
pitting and burning, and 
through intrinsic design assure 
a maximum spark, and a fixed 
spark gap under all operating 
conditions. 


Absolute dependability, such as 
has never been obtainable be- 
fore, makes it advisable toinstall 
the new improved Champions in 
your farm engines. 


There is a dependable Champion 
for every farm engine and every 
operating condition. 


lal 
Champion 
SPARK PLUGS 
Toledo, Ohio + Windsor, Oni. 
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JOHN HINSON 


lI BY BENTLEY B. MACKAY 
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SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS INSTALLMENTS 


John Hinson, returned soldier, planned to do 
diversified farming, including dairying, on 
the badly rundown ancestral farm at Gray- 
ville. His neighbors thought he was crazy 
to try dairying in tick-infested territory. At 
Leaton, the county seat, John met Bill Clem- 
ents, the county agent, who offered to help 
with his farming program. Returning home, 
John’s car was wrecked by Helen Morris, the 
sheriff's daughter, and John was slightly in- 
jured. Calling on him next day with his 
daughter, Sheriff Morris learned of John’s in- 
tention to build a dipping vat and warned 
him not to look to him for help if the vat 
was dynamited. 

At the Morris home John met Jim Priestly, 
the chief deputy sheriff, and a mutual an- 
tagonism was formed immediately. The dip- 
ping vat was built and some weeks later Hin- 
son and Pop Anders, his nearest neighbor, 
surprised two men attempting to dynamite it. 
One man escaped though John thought he 
winged him; the other turned out to be Sam 
Riley, a shiftless tenant on Pop’s place. The 
shooting of Riley excited some interest ir 
Grayville but sympathy had veered arouna 
to Hinson and Pop rather than with the 
would-be dynamiters. Several Grayville farm- 
ers had been helped by Hinson’s example and 
Clements’ advice. 

When Hinson and Clements went to the 
jail to see if they could find out from Riley 
who was his partner, Sheriff Morris told them 
Riley had “escaped.”” Priestly had been nurs- 
ing a wounded leg for several days, and there 
certainly seemed something fishy about Riley’s 


escape. 
XII 
INSON parked his car in front of 
the sheriff’s house and hurried down 
the flower-bordered walk. He caught 
sight of Helen’s dark, curly hair above 
a low trellis of Confederate jasmines that 
half-hid the porch from view. 

“T’m in luck,” said Hinson to himself. 
“Yoo-hoo! Helen,” he called softly, as 
he hurried up the steps. 

Helen was seated in a porch swing and 
sitting near her—unnecessarily near, so 
Hinson thought—was Jim Priestly. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, I didn’t mean 
to intrude,” stammered Hinson. “I 
thought Miss Morris was alone.” Un- 
consciously his eyes strayed toward 
Priestly’s leg. He noticed that he had it 
stretched upon a chair and near him was 
a crutch. 

“John, Mr. Hinson—you—you startled 
me!” The girl rose from her seat and 
stared at Hinson coldly. “I wasn’t ex- 
pecting you.” 

“Tf you haven’t an engagement with 
Miss Morris—and I know you haven’t— 
you might have the grace to leave at once,” 
sneered Priestly, fingering his crutch ner- 
vously. “Miss Morris does not care to 
associate with your kind.” 


“Why—you—l'll—” incoherent with 
rage, Hinson stepped forward. 
“Don’t—please don’t make a_ scene,” 


“Mr. Hinson, please go— 


” 


begged the girl. 
I don’t care to see you again—ever 
Sobbing, she turned and went into the 
house. 

The slamming of the door almost in 
his face, sent a cold chill over Hinson. 
He turned again to face Priestly who 
was smiling with ill-concealed venom. 

“T don’t know what it’s all about; but 
whatever it is, you are the cause of it,” 
said Hinson slowly through clenched teeth. 
“T’ve a notion to choke your dirty, lying 
tongue out of your mouth! You vat- 
blowing, cheap political crook! I wish now 
I had aimed higher than your legs; kill- 
ing would not be good enough for you.” 
He almost raced from the house, and 
jumped into his car, started the motor 
and whirled into the street and on out 
toward the open country. He myst think 
—think. He couldn't let this thing con- 
tinue. He would see Helen alone if he 
had to fight his way to her over Priest- 
ly’s dead body. He must explain—surely 


there was a terrible misunderstanding. 
Surely she was not angry at him because 
he had tried to protect his dipping vat 
against the man who was supposed to 
uphold the law. Helen was too sweet a 
girl to be implicated in such mean, under- 
hand tricks. So disturbed were his 
thoughts that he drew his car up in front 
of his own home almost before he realized 
it. Blindly, he got out of his car and 
went into the house, threw himself across 
the bed, face downward. Nor did he 
heed Mose, who placed trembling hands 
on his master’s shoulders and begged him 
to “Come and git yo’ supper befo’ de bis- 
cuits git cold.” 
XIII 

ATE the following afternoon, Mose 

— handed Hinson a small envelope that 
had come in the late mail. With trembling 
fingers he opened the flap and withdrew 
a single sheet of paper. His eyes blurred 
as he read: 

“Dear Mr. Hinson:—It’s all so hard 
to believe, and yet I know it’s true. Jim 
told me how he was shot, trying to raid 
a still that you and an old man named An- 
ders were operating. You were so different 
from the type of men I have been asso- 
ciating with. I thought you were a man 
of high ideals. That you should stoop to 
such a thing is beyond my comprehension. 
Of course, I can never see you again, so 
please let’s forget those hours we spent 
together. I had hoped—” 

Hinson read no further. He grabbed 
his hat and raced for his car. 

Within half an hour he was in Leaton— 
at Helen’s home. He jumped out of his 
car before it had been brought to a halt. 
His feet fairly flew down the walk. Ig- 
noring the bell, he hammered upon the 
door with clenched fists. “Helen! Helen! 
I must see you!” 

A startled Negro servant poked her 
black head out of the door and stared at 
the wild man who was trying to batter 
his way into the house. 

“Where’s Miss Morris? I must see her 
Hinson sought to calm himself. 
Gone 


at once.” 
“She done left dis mawnin’, sah. 

to N’Yawk to visit wid her aunt.” 
“How long will she be gone?” Hinson 

wet his lips with the tip of his tongue. 


“No tellin’,” the servant grinned. “Her 
daddy and Mister Priestly had to go up dar 
on bizness, and I heard -her tell her paw 
she didn’t keer when she come back to 
dis little one-hoss town, yas sah. She 
sho seemed upset "bout som’thin’. Dat 
all, sah?” The negress answered her own 
question by slamming the door. 

Stunned, Hinson turned and walked 
blindly back to his car. He had wanted 
to explain things to Helen, but if she 
didn’t care to hear him, well, he was not 
the kind to push his attention upon any- 


one. 
XIV 


URING the long weeks that preceded 
harvest time, Hinson worked like 
a Trojan. He was the first man to gin 
a bale of cotton and by the first of De- 
cember he had finished picking. His barn 
was filled to bursting with corn and hay. 
His men were even now breaking ground 
for the sowing of winter oats and rye; 
his cows, chickens, and hogs were bring- 
ing in good dividends every day. The 
one thing that was worrying him was the 
fact that he had not paid off the loan to 
the Credit Corporation. True, they had 
extended it for 90 days longer, until he 
sold his cotton; but to sell cotton now 
would be to practically give it to the 
cotton buyers at Leaton. 
Rumblings of discontent had been com- 








The Progressive Farmer 


Danger of Infection 
Among Baby Chicks 


Success in raising baby chicks is de- 
pendent upon proper care and manage- 
ment. Readers are warned to exercise 
every sanitary precaution and beware 
of contaminated drinking water. Baby 
chicks must have a generous supply of 
pure water. Drinking vessels harbour 
germs and ordinary drinking water 
often becomes contaminated and may 
spread disease through your entire 
flock and cause the loss of half or 
two-thirds your hatch before you are 
aware. Don’t wait until you lose half 
your chicks. Take the “stitch in time 
that saves nine.” Remember, that in 
every hatch there is the danger of 
some infected chicks—danger of diar- 
rhea in some form and other loose 
bowel and intestinal troubles. Don’t let 
a few chicks infect your entire flock. 
Give Walko Tablets in all drinking 
water for the first two weeks and you 
won’t lose one chick where you lost 
dozens before. These letters prove it: 
Mrs. Bradshaw’s Remarkable Success 

in Raising Baby Chicks 

Dear Sir: “I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks, so thought I 
would tell my experience. I used to 
lose a great many of the little downy 
fellows from bowel troubles, tried 
many remedies and was about discour- 
aged. As a last resort I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 97, Water- 
loo, Iowa, for their Walko Tablets for 
use in the drinking water of baby 
chicks. I used two 50c packages, raised 
300 White Wyandottes and never lost 
one or had one sick after using the 
Tablets and my chickens are larger 
and healthier than ever before. I have 
found this Company thoroughly re- 
liable and always get the remedy by 
return mail.”"—Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, 
Beaconsfield, Iowa. 


Never Lost a Single Chick 

Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnettsville, Ind., 
writes: “I have lost my share of little 
chicks from the usual baby chick trou- 
bles. Finally I sent for two 50c pack- 
ages of Walko Tablets, used it in all 
drinking water, raised over 500 chicks, 
and I never lost a single chick. Walko 
Tablets not only tend to prevent baby 
chick troubles, but they also tend to 
give chicks increased strength and 
vigor. They develop quicker and 
feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 

Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, writes: “My first incubator 
chicks, when but a few days old, be- 
gan to die by the dozens. I tried 
different remedies and was about dis- 
couraged with the chicken business. 
Finally I sent to the Walker Remedy 
Co., Waterloo, Iowa, for a box of their 
Walko Tablets to be used in the drink- 
ing water for baby chicks. It’s just 
the only thing to keep the chicks free 
from disease. We raised 700 thrifty, 
healthy chicks and never lost a single 
chick after the first dose.” 


You Run No Risk : 

We will send Walko Tablets entire- 
ly at our risk—postage prepaid—so 
you can see for yourself what a won- 
der-working remedy it is when used 
in the drinking water for baby chicks. 
So you can prove—as thousands have 
proven—that it will reduce your losses 
and double, treble, even quadruple 
your profits. Send 50c for a package 
of Walko Tablets (or $1.00 for extra 
large box) give it in all drinking water 
and watch results. You'll find you 
won't lose one chick where you lost 
dozens before. It’s a positive fact. 
You run no risk. We guarantee to 
refund your money promptly if you 
don’t find it the greatest little chick 
saver you ever used. The Pioneer 
National Bank, the oldest and strong- 
est bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands 
back of our guarantee. a 
WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 97, 

Waterloo, Iowa. 

Send me the [ ] 50c regular size (or [1 $1 
economical large size) package of Walko Tab- 
lets to try at your risk. Send it on your posi- 


tive guarantee to promptly refund my money 
if not satisfied in every way. I am enclosing 








50c (or $1.00). (P. O. money order, check oF 
currency acceptable.) 

Name ....... Soeccesceceveces ecccescee scaannenesems 
TOES. vcosse rere TT TttT ee de Gacaeasneceeseta ° 
UNDO oan i065 dd veneevtesesesetess R. F. D....cees . 


Mark (X) in square indicating size pack- 
age wanted. Large package contains about 
two and one-third times as much as small. 
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March 16, 1929 


ing in to him for some weeks from his 
neighbors who had been forced to sell 
their cotton to meet obligations. Hun- 
dreds of farmers were camping at the 
county seat begging the only two buyers 
there—Priestly and a man named Ike 
Jacobs—to take their crop at any price. 


Finally, Hinson, who had been delib- 
erately remaining away from Leaton, de- 
cided to seek help fram the county agent. 
“He can surely help us, if any one can,” 
he told Pop Anders one day while they 
were discussing the situation. 

“Mebbe he can and mebbe he can’t.” 
Anders shook his head. “That boy gets 
some of his pay from the extension ser- 
vice at the college and some from Wash- 
ington; but he gets most of it from the 
county—and the county commissioners— 
well, you know how they are. They goin’ 
to lissen to the big boys in power. That’s 
one reason county agents can do every- 
thing possible to increase production, but 
when they starts to talkin’ codperative 
marketing, they gets kicked out. But 
come on, let’s go to Leaton right now 
and talk with Clements.” 

When the two men reached Clements’ 
office, they found him in conversation 
with a tall, kindly, red faced, bald-headed, 
elderly man, whose keen gray eyes looked 
out at them from beneath a massive brow. 


“Tust the men I want to see,” said 
Clements. “I want you to meet ‘Daddy’ 
Kaplin, the founder of the Farm Bureau 
in our state and half a dozen codperative 
selling associations, among which is the 
cotton association.” 

“I always like to meet men who visit 
a county agent’s office,” said Mr. Kaplin, 
removing his big pipe from his mouth 
and smiling in his honest, quizzical way. 
“For one thing it shows that they are 
progressive, and that’s the kind of men we 
need in our organization.” 

“Are you a cotton buyer, Mr. Kaplin?” 
questioned Hinson. “I must admit that 
I’m ignorant of just how your organiza- 
tion works.” 

“Same here,” acknowledged Pop, “I 
belong to the Farm Bureau, but I bin tied 
up too close with a danged credit merchant 
to be able to have anything to say about 
how I could sell my cotton.” 


“Daddy’s down here to hold some meet- 
ings,” interrupted Clements. “I invited 
him down here because I’m sick and tired 
of seeing things go the way they do now. 
It’s been bad enough in the past, but this 
year it’s plumb awful. We are going to 
start some fireworks. Sit down and listen 
to how the codps market the farmers’ 
cotton.” 

For an hour they sat there and listened 
to Daddy Kaplin as he explained the 
coOperative marketing contract that was 
in effect in every cotton-growing state in 
the country. 

“\Ve don’t say that for the first few 
years the codperative method of selling 
is going to revolutionize the cotton mar- 
keting system of the country. We can’t 
hope to control prices, for they are gov- 
erned largely by the laws of supply and 
demand. We are merely trying -to see 
the farmer get a fair share of the ultimate 
Price of his crop.” 

He explained in detail the methods by 
which a grower could get 75 per cent of 
the actual market value of his cotton im- 
mediately upon shipment, the grading and 
Stapling, the pooling of like grades and 
Staples, final settlement, and so on. 


“Of course, most of the men you talk 
with sign the agreement,” said Hinson. 
“Give me a contract. That's the most 
business-like proposition I ever heard of.” 


Daddy Kaplin and Clements laughed. 
“You'd be surprised at the number who 
don’t sign,” said the bureau worker. “And 
the reasons are many—but the chief ones 
are the numerous speculators who make 
millions each year by buying cotton when 
its low and holding until the markets can 
absorb it. Understand, we have no fight 
to make against these men. We don’t 


blame them, if their methods are not ab- 





solutely crooked, as I understand they 
are in this place. The world needs cot- 
ton, and if the farmers are willing to 
let the buyer fix the price, who really is 
to blame?” 

“Give me one o’ them danged things— 
I'll sign. I got a hundred bales that I 
want marketed right for once in my life,” 
snapped Anders, his beard waving furi- 
ously. “Give me half a dozen more, I 
know I can get that many signed down 
my way.” 

“That's fine,” said Kaplin. “Now won't 
you two fellows stay over for the meet- 
ing we are going to hold here tonight?” 


‘ “Sure, they'll stay,” said Clements, as 
the two men nodded. “We need a crowd 
for when it comes to discussing his own 
business the farmer can beat anybody I 
ever saw for staying away; but he’ll drive 
a hundred miles to attend a political rally 
and believe every word some windbag 
will tell him about how he intends to 
save the country if he’s elected to office. 
I don’t expect over 15 men to be here 
tonight, although there’s at least a hun- 
dred farmers down the street begging 
someone to buy their cotton for any price. 
We had the same trouble when we were 
‘trying to organize our co6p creamery.” 

The four went to a near-by restaurant 
for supper while waiting for the time 
of the meeting. They talked for an hour 
at least and then went over to the town 
hall where the meeting was scheduled to 
be held. About a dozen men were sitting 
around on the steps of the little building 
as though half afraid to be seen. 

“T’ll open the door and turn on the 
lights,” said Clements. He tried to turn 
the knob and it refused to work. He 
looked around in amazement. “Locked 
out, by George! First time this door has 
been locked in 10 years, I'll bet. Wait, 
maybe I can find the janitor.” He hur- 
ried away. 

Returning a few minutes later he an- 
nounced that he could not locate the keys 
any place. “It’s just a cheap, dirty trick, 
but we'll hold the meeting in the court 
room downstairs from my office. It’s 
never locked. Come on.” 

The little group of men followed him 
silently. Hinson glancing about saw two 
or three hesitate, look about them in a 
scared manner, then disappear in the dark- 
ness. He smiled to himself. 

When they reached the courthouse it 
was only to find that the court room was 
locked also. Angrily, Clements tried to 
phone the sheriff's house, but no one 
answered. 

“Let’s go out under the trees,” sug- 
gested Daddy Kaplin. “Although we are 
trying to point the way to the light of a 
new day, we can talk just as well in the 
darkness.” 

“I'll be darned if we do!” Clements’ 
Irish was aroused. “I know I have the 
key to my own office. We'll go there and 
squat on the floor.” 

In all of his life, Hinson had never 
heard such a talk as that given by the 
plain-spoken representative of the farm 
bureau. He was thoroughly converted 
and was anxious to help the cause. , 

Before the crowd broke up, eight more 
men had signed the “Declaration’of Inde- 
pendence” as Clements called it, and Dad- 
dy Kaplin seemed elated. 

“This is a good beginning and I think 
we will put it across in this county—if we 
don’t get shot,” said he laughingly. “There 
are some who could lock us out tonight, 
but the time will come when we -may be 
able to do a little locking out ourselves.” 

“Don’t forget we are going all over the 
county next week and we want you and 
Pop to attend as many of the meetings 
as possible,” said Clements to Hinson as 
he bade them good-night. “We’ve got to 
put this thing over or we are good and 
sunk.” 

“We'll do what we can,” promised the 
two as they shook hands with Kaplin and 
Clements. 


(Continued next week) 








grain, fast or slow. 


The threshing cylinder and concaves 
are all-steel and unbreakable. 
effective action assures you thorough 
threshing of grain even under un- 


favorable conditions. 


The separating and cleaning oper- 
ations are so positive and the adjust- 
ments so simple that Case machines 
are noted everywhere for their saving 


and cleaning qualities. 


Because of these and many other 
valuable features, Case threshers out- 
sell all other makes by a wide margin. 
Write today for our free booklet, 
**Bigger Profits by Better Threshing,”’ 


and new Thresher Catalog. 


J. I. CASE T. M. CO., Inc. 


Racine, Wis. 


Dept. C-59 


OU GET a highly developed ma- 

. chine in a Case thresher. 
feature of construction is im- 
proved and perfected—many of these 
important features are exclusively Case. 
The Case feeder handles any kind of 
It feeds it high or 
low on the cylinder—more perfectly 
than can be done with human hands. 
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Every 





Est. 1842 


The New Case 
Full Line 


Includes-- 


Tractors 
Threshers 
Combines 
Silo Fillers 

Hay Balers 
Grain Drills 
Field Tillers 
Plows 
Cultivators 
Harrows 

Grain and Corn 
Binders 
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QUALITY MACHINES FOR PROFITABLE FARMING: 











may be the 


A big cash awatd may wing its 
way to your farm. If you are doing 
any building before May 31st get 
into the Lehigh Farm Building 
Contest. 

There’s a grand prize of $1,500 
—and 242 other cash prizes—a 
gtand total of $3,075! 

Start today by going to your 


nearest Lehigh dealer for all de- 
tails and an official entry blank, or 
write the Lehigh Portland Cement 
Company, Allentown, Pa., or 
Chicago, Ill. 


LEHIGH 


|. CEMENT 
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~ PAYS 


to be particular 





HEN you buy /and, you figure on how much you will 
get out of it—as well as how much money you put into 
it. And it pays to be particular in your selection—good land 


always pays best. 


It’s the same with alarm clocks—the actual value of an 


alarm depends on the service that you get out of it—on its 
accuracy —its reliability—and length of life. It pays to be 
particular in your selection. And the more particular you are 
—the more exacting your demands—the greater will be your 
appreciation of the real worth of Westclox. 

There is a great variety of Westclox—watches and auto 
clocks—as well as alarms. Plain or luminous dials. Prices 
range from $1.50 to $5.00. There are Westclox alarms in 
beautiful colors, too—old rose, green or blue—priced exactly 


the same as nickel finish. 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY 
La Salle, Illinois, U. S. A. 


Factory: Peru, Ilinois 





Quickly attached on dash 
or above windshield, 
Fits any car. 


Western Clock Company, Limited, Peterborough, Ont., Canada 


Westclox 


Cc W ALARMS _ POCKET WATCHES sn AUTO CLOCKS WD) 

















Cole No. 40 Plants in Hill or Drill 





Drops Cotton Seed in hill or drill as above—thick or thin 


Without any exception, Cole No. 40 is the best Planter 
ever made for dropping Cotton Seed in Hills or Drill. It never 


misses. 


Number of seed, distance and depth easily adjusted. 


It also plants accurately Corn, Peas, Beans, Sorg 






No. 60 puts «x 
out fertilizer 
and makes 
FULL SIZE 
bed ready to 
plant at 
ONE TRIP 


GUANO SOWERS 
Cole's 15 Different Kinds 


make the best and most complete line in the 
world. -They handle all kinds of fertililzer 
and are made either with opening plow or cov- 
ering plows or discs and with Force-feed 
knocker-feed or vibrator-feed. There is a Cole 
Distributor for every purpose and to suit the 
needs of every farmer. Cole Distributors are 
well constructed, reliable, and efficient. 
Guano costs money. Get the most good out 
of it by putting it oui right. Cole Distributors 
wil] save you time and make bigger. yields. 


hum, etc. Most perfect Cotton Planter and best 
~ Combination Planter at any price. 
SS 33 » It will pay you to throw away other Cotton 


Planters and get the wonderful No. 40. 






PLANTS 
Corn, Pea- 
nuts, Beans, 
Sorghum, 
Cucumbers, 
Okra, Peas, 
Watermelons, 
Cantaloupes, 
Pecans, etc. 


The Plain View is the most aecurate Corn 
Dropper on earth. No thinning or replant- 
ing needed. Also, it is the best Peanut Plant- 
er. No brush or cut-off. Gravity selection 
and drop, cannot bruise the tenderest Peanut. 
Dro.1s them shelled or in the Hull. 

The Double Hopper drops corn and beans, 
or any two kinds of seed, in same row at one 
trip. Save labor, make better crops, and en- 
rich your land with free nitrogen drawn from 
the air. Write for explanation. 

The selection and uniform dropping of all 
kinds of seed is more perfect than can be 
done by any other Planter in the world. 


In the Lead for a Quarter of a Century: Over Half a 
Million Cole Machines Sold. 


The name “Cole” on a machine is a guar- 
antee of quality and service. Do not let any- 
one put off on you imitations or substitutes, 
falsely claimed to be “just as good.” Get the 
Genuine Cole and receive guaranteed satis- 
faction. 


You can find machines higher priced and 
some lower priced than the Cole, but when you 
consider the labor-saving qualities, durability, 
and satisfaction, you wil] find Cole Planters 
and Distributors cheapest of all. Our name 
insures best values. 


See your reliable Cole merchant and get FULL information or write to us for 


circulars and Memo Book free. 


The Cole Manufacturing Co., Box3 00, Charlotte, N. C. 








FOLLOWING MEDICINE 
“I heard your son was an undertaker, I 
thought you said he was a physician.” 


I just said he followed the 


“Not at all. 
medical profession.’ 


OFFSETTING THE JINX 

Visitors were present 

“Daddy, may I have a dime?” asked little 
Georgie. 

Dad obliged, with a smile. 

“This time you won’t make me give it back 
after the company’s gone, will you, Daddy?” 
was little Georgie’s loud remark. 


BLAZED TRAIL 
Heavy Stranger (returning to theater be- 
tween acts)—“Did I tread on your toes as we 
went out?” 
Seated Man (grimly)—‘ You did, sir.” 
Heavy Stranger (to wife)—“That’s right, 
Matilda, this is our place.” 


WRONG VICTIM 

Jack—“I called on Mabel last night, and I 
wasn’t any more than inside the door before 
her mother asked me my intentions.” 

John—“That must have been embarrassing.” 

Jack—“Yes, but that’s not the worst of it. 
Mabel called from upstairs and said, ‘That 
isn’t the one, mother.’ ” 


WHEN TO STEP ON IT 
“What's the idea of that set of traffic lights 


over the mantel?” inquired the young man 
calling on daughter. 
“It’s father’s idea,” she explained. ‘The 


red stays on until 11:30; then he flashes on 
the amber, and at 12 the green. And, you 
know,” she added, “father is a traffic cop.” 


CAN YOU IMAGINE IT? 


This is the way to write a thoroughly angry 
business letter: 

“Sir: My typist, being a lady, cannot take 
down what I think of you. I, being a gentle- 
man, cannot write it. You, being neither, 
can guess it all.”—Authorship Unknown. 


TOO MANY HOLES 


Mrs. Newwed (at dinner table)—“I was go- 
ing to have some sponge cake as a surprise 
for you, dear, but I confess it was a failure.” 

Mr. Newwed—“‘What was the matter?” 

Mrs. Newwed—“I don’t know for sure, but 
I think the store sent me the wrong kind of 
sponges.” 


BETTER IF THEY HAD NEVER MET 


The meeting it was sudden, 
The parting it was sad; 

She gave her young life meekly, 
The only one she had. 


She sleeps beneath the willows, 
Peacefully resting now, 

But that’s what always happens, 
When a freight-train meets a cow. 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 
By J. P. ALLEY—Copyright, 1929, by 


Bell Syndicate, Inc. | 
J 

















AIN’ NO SENSE !N FOLKS 
ER-FIGHTIN’ , NO-How-- 
You KIN‘ARGUE A SMAHT 
MAN OUTEN IT, EN TAIN’ 
NO HONOR FIGHTIN’ WID 
1A FooL! 








ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Dat ’ar auto hit de tail-een’ o’ mah ole 
wagon en jes’ nac’hly broadcas’ it all 





over: de road!! 


The Progressive Farmer 





To Overseas 
Markets via the 
AMERICAN 
FLAG ROUTE 


Ts efficient transportation 
offered by the fast freight 
servicesoperated forthe United 
States nants Board provide 
an ever ready outlet for Amer- 
ica’s surplus farm products. 
Under the direction of expe- 
rienced American operators, 
these lines have established an 
enviable record for depend- 
ability and on-schedule 
promptness. 

The services consist of 22 
lines with a total of 256 ves- 
sels. Sailings are scheduled 
regularly from Atlantic Coast 
and Gulf ports for all parts of 
the world. 


r r v 
PASSENGER SERVICES: Luxuri- 
ous passenger accommodations are 
available on the fine liners of the 
United States Lines, which include 
the famous Leviathan, world’s largest 
ship. The American Merchant Lines 
vessels, sailing weekly, offer com- 
fortable passage between New York 
and London at reasonable rates. 

v v v 

For full information on either 
freight or passenger services, write 
for free illustrated booklet. . 





STATES 
SHIPPING BOARD 
MERCHANT FLEET 


CORPORATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C: 


UNITED 








WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
SAY: “I saw your advertisement in 
The Progressive Farmer.” 











ov, 
WANTED! 


500 Dissatisfied Farmers 


and Sons to Stop Renting 


And begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to Consumers. Start your 
own business. Make from $100 to $400 & 
month or more clear profit. Be your own 
boss. No selling experience required. We 
supply everything—Products, Outfit, Sales 
and Service Methods. Profits increase every 
month. No lay off. Steady year-round. Low’ 
est prices. Best values. Most complete Serv’ 
ice. Rawleigh Methods get the most busi* 
ness. White people only wanted. 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 




















Dept. C-18 PGF 
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And they all said: 
“Clark” Cutaways 


Are Better 


Before Mr. Ernest J. Downing, owner of the 
“Downing” Fruit Farm, at New Madison, Ohio, 
bought a disk harrow, he wrote to several 
farmers who own Clark “Cutaways.” Mr. 
Downing told us in the following letter what 
these farmers said about them: 

“We have looked over all the literature you 
have sent us on “Cutaway” Harrows (disc). 
It looks good. 

“We have written -to several owners of 
“Cutaway” Harrows. Without exception the 
answers have shown the owners to be well 
pleased and two of them seem to have three 
or more of these tools. Nearly all of them 
compare them with other makes of disk har- 
rows and all claim the “Cutaway” much better. 

“We are fruit growers. We sell practically 
all our products direct to the consumer, we 
advertise and they come here to buy it, thus 
we get to see and talk with a large number of 
people every year. 

“We are wondering if you would wish to 
give us the agency for this “Cutaway” Har- 
row in this vicinity or district?” 





Single Action Harrow fitted 
with cutout or solid disks 
of cutlery steel, heat treated 
and forged sharp for better 
work and longer wear. Re- 
versible gangs. Light draft. 
Disks carry weight of machine. Made with extension 
heads for orchard work. 

SPECIAL: You don’t need a stalk cutter if you own a 
Clark “‘Cutaway’’ disk harrow. It chops up corn and 
cotton stalks while it’s disking the ground. Does both 
Jobs—thoroughly—at the same time. A Clark ‘‘Cut- 
away’’ disk harrow saves the price of a stalk cutter, 
time and labor. It soon pays for itself. 

Mail coupon for free catalog and book, ‘“‘The Soil 
and Its Tillage.’’ 
The Cutaway Harrow Company, 

374 Main St., Higganum, Conn. 

Please send me FREE your catalog and book, ‘‘The 
Soil and Its Tillage.” 


ar 





Clark “Cutaway” Disk Harrows Sold and Dis- 
tributed by Dinkins-Davidsom Hardware Co., 


Atlanta, arter Hardware & Supply Co., 
White, Headland, Ala., amd Good Dealers 
on Berry Boxes 
Write f 
Free Catal: Shows you how you 
ying direct 
in the Country, 


Macon, T. H. Robertson & Sons, Fayette, Ala., 
throughout the South. 
7 
milli 
and . 
Baskets Fe] N 
save money bu: 

Hew Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 106,New Albany,Ind, 










Dean Ageney, Dothan, Ala., and Spann & 
i Get Low Prices 
Basket Pactory in \ | will} 
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IT PAY TO ADVERTISE 


in the columns of 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


D000 DHIINIDITNIMDOMDODIDIOOOON 


“T want the genuine 
SCOVIL HOE” 


The best farmers of the South demanded 
the Scovil hoe before the civil war, and they 
still demand it, because it means money in 
their pockets—you can chop more cotton and 
other farm crops with it, chop them easier, 
better and faster; and it will outwear several 
ordinary hoes. Made of specially treated steel; 
six sizes; handle quickly replaced. A good file 
keeps it sharp; lasts several seasons. Every 
hoeinspected,tested,uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed. 








other hoe like it. 


For 85 years D. & H. Scovil 
have made nothing else. 
Sold by all good hardware and supply stores. 
D. & H. SCOVIL, Inc. 
Higganum, Conn. 











| BEEKEEPING YEAR ROUND | 


| By R. R. REPPERT | 
L ial 


What to Do in March 


ONDITIONS as they have existed 

‘this winter, up to the present time, 
have generally been favorable to the 
beekeeper. There has been no extended 
period of very warm 
weather that has 
stimulated plant 
growth with untime- 
ly blooming of some 
plants. Likewise the 
bees have hardly 
been encouraged to 
field flights to gath- 
er nectar and pollen 
even if any amount 
had been available. 
Hence no attempt has been made at 
brood rearing resulting in depleted stores 
and a waste of energy on the part of the 
colony because of a sudden cold wave 
and freezing of the brood. 

Colonies that went into the winter with 
a fair surplus of honey in the combs 
should be in very good shape at this 
time, because being semi-dormant, the 
bees will consume very little of their 
stores. It will be well from this time 
on, however, to watch this same thing, 
for pollen and nectar will certainly be 
available shortly, and it is almost certain 
also that rather low temperatures will 
still be experienced occasionally, resulting 
sometimes, as explained above, in dimin- 
ished stores, so that with a dearth of 
neciar following, colonies may starve. It 
will be well to examine all colonies on 
the first warm day when the bees are in 
active flight, and if any appear low in 
stores, to feed sugar syrup in the manner 
explained in former articles. 

If any colonies are very weak, unite 
with a stronger colony by placing the 
weaker on top of the stronger, the two 
colonies separated only by a thickness of 
newspaper that extends completely 
across the tops of the frames of the 
lower hive. 

Strong hives are always able to repel 
the moth that destroys combs in hives oc- 
casionally. Colonies without stores and 
that are consequently starving, colonies 
that are queenless, and colonies that are 
diseased become weakened through loss 
of numbers and are then unable to guard 
their combs from the intruders. Moths 
are best fought by having the colonies 
in prosperous condition, or by uniting 
weak colonies with stronger ones. Empty 
combs in storage should be kept fumi- 
gated with paradichlorobenzene, and 
those of hives in which the bees have for 
some reason died, if found before the 
moths have done their work, should be 
moved into storage and fumigated. 








Rk. R. KEPPERT 


If proper preparation for the coming 
season’s work has not already been made, 
do not lose any time, but get all wax 
foundation set in the empty frames in 
quantity that will probably be needed. 
Purchase and set up any new equipment 
needed. Paint all old equipment that 
stands in need of it. Make all prepara- 
tions now for transferring any colonies 
in dld box hives or that have been so kept 
in modern hives that the combs are 
crossed in a way making close inspection 
impossible. All this work should be 
done at once, for in a very few weeks 
now the bees will be actively gathering 
honey, and in many cases will be prepar- 
ing to swarm. With so muck to do, the 
beekeeper will have little time for setting 
up a new hive to catch a swarm when it 
emerges, or for setting foundation when 
it is found some morning that a colony 
has filled all its space with honey and 
needs more room. 


. |Uncle Ab Says 


The best way to keep 
satisfied is to keep do- 
ing good work. 
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This three-in-one cultivator has 
all the John Deere qualities of 
good work and easy handling. 
You will do a good job easily with 
any of the three types of tillage 
equipment. 


The JF is so simple to operate 
that a boy can do good work with 
it. One master lever raises or 
lowers both rigs—a real time- 
saver that eliminates stopping on 
turns. Depth levers raise or 
lower either rig independently. 





JOHN DEERE DF 


the DF Wa 
Booklets DH- 535 











king Cultivator. 


OHN=DEERE 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 





Three Cultivators 
in One! 


ERE is a disk cultivator that is convert- 

ible by a simple change of tillage equip- 

ment into a shovel or spring-tooth cultivator. 
It gives you an implement for every stage of 
your tillage operations and for every row crop. 


John Deere JF Disk Cultivator 


With crank adjustment at rear of 
pole you tilt or level the JF. 
Handy foot levers give you a 
dodge that is quick, easy and 
wide. 

Gang adjustments are easy, 
too. You can make every ad- 
justment, or change from disk to 
shovel or spring-tooth, without 
the aid of a wrench. 

You will get real economy and 
all-around satisfaction from using 
the John Deere JF. 


An Easy Handling Walker 


Gets the weeds and saves hard 
work. Special lifting springs make 
light or heavy rigs easily handled. 
Simple depth control — shovels 
stay at even depth. 

For hilling and laying by, the 
DF hugging device automatically 
holds rigs parallel to rows. 

The DF cultivates wide or nar- 
row rows; wheel tread variation is 
16 inches. 


Get pemplote information on the three-in-one JF and 
See your John Deere dealer. 
Write at once to John Deere, Moline, Illinois and ask for 











IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE AND ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 
Give Shipping Instructions in Ordering from Progressive Farmer Ads 













I your 
the and keep in your own pocket the 
profita the dealer would get. All kinds and 
styles, Galvanized Corrugated. Shingles and 
Asphalt Roofing. Freight paid. Easy to nail 
on. Write TODAY for Free Samples and freight 
paid prices. FREE SAMPLES. 
Savannah Fence & Roofing Co. 
Dept. P-2. Savannah, 
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teed 25 years. Accuracy 
@uaranteed by 100 year old Mil- 
lon Dollar Factory. Richly 
a. motive 

time-keeper dial. 


and pay whee 
watch arrives. 
ree Trial. Wear 10 
days at our expense. = 
ey back if not delighted 


Bradley wowten, MASS. 


I 
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Alabama, 


This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia, 
and Florida. It will pay many advertisers to use other 
editions as per list below. 






“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, 
two good ref- 
erences, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 


including each initial in your name and address. Give 


The Progressive Farmer 
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Edition— Circulation— | States Covered— Word Rate— Display Rates— 

Georgia-Alabama 100,000 Ga., Ala., and Fla....... 6c a word $6.50 per inch 

State plainly Kentucky -Tennessee 55,000 Ky., Middle and E. Tenn. 5e a word 4.50 per inc 

what editions you | Texas............. 135,000 Texas and So. Oklahoma. 8c a word 6.50 per inch 

wish to use. Carolinas-Virginia. 150,000 N. C. C., and Va..... 10c a word 9.50 per inch 

SEND CASH WITH ORDER Mississippi Valley. 110,000 Mies., La., Ark., W.Tenn. 6c a word 7.50 per inch DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 
All five editions... 550,000 Whole Gowth .....ccee0. 30c a word 30.80 per inch 
Your ad set in larger type is more dis- 











Mail your ad with remittance two weeks 
in advance of publication date. Additional 
insertions same rate. Write plainly. 


Address Classified Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


tinctive ond attractive. Note rates per 
e. 


inch in ta 
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FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT» 


Oe eee 
Want to hear from owner having farm for sale near 
school who will sell for reasonable price. Write G. 
W. Randall, care Buss Beach Co., Box 11, Chippewa 
Falls, W Wisconsin. 








~ GEORGIA 
Will trade 470 acres Georgia lands and cash for 
smaller improved Georgia farm, Kirby Brothers, 
Apopka, Fila. 
aad | MISSOURI _ br Ta 
Poor 3 Man’ s Chance.—$5 down, , $5 monthly, buys — 40 
acres productive land, near town; some timber. Price 


$200. Other bargains. Box 507-K, Carthage, Mo. 


VIRGINIA 


Virginia farm catalogue free. Write for new picto- 
rial copy. Kiah T. Ford & Company, Lynchburg, Va. 














PLANTS 


NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘“‘prepaid 
price’’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 

















BULBS 


Caladiums, six 50c; 
: C. 





Tuberoses, dozen 50c; delivered. 
M. Kenan, Teachey, 


yellow, pink; 1 2, 1: postpaid. 
Burlington, c. 


‘Show Dahlias; white, 
Mrs. John Shepherd, Rt. 4, 








24 large mixed Gladiola bulbs, 12 Tube bulbs, 
total 36 bulbs $1; postpaid. Athens Nursery Company, 
Athe ns, Ala. 


~ Gladiolus; 60, none alike, e, $1. 
Evergreen trees, Roses. Catalogue. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass 

POTATO—TOMATO—CABBAGE—ONION 


Walter Parks, 


10 “‘Dahilias, a 25. 
Gladahlia Farms, 











500 Cabbage plants, postpaid, T5c. 
cf 


eat : 





John B. 





0.4 choice Cabbage plants: 90c, 1,000, 
Pope. Fitzgerald, Ga. 

Cabbage plants: 500, 45c; 1,000, 75c. The Plant 
Man, Darien, Ga, 


Earn money selling ry abbage plants: “good commission. 
Plant Farm, Pisgah, N. 

Good Cabbage and Onions | c.0.d.: 
state Plant o., Thomasville, Ga. 


~~ Early _ Jersey Cabbage plants: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1; 
postage paid. R. Chanclor, Seville, Ga. 

Porto Rican Sweet Potato plants; certified pure; 
$1.75 per 1,000. Thomson Seed Farms, Lloyd, Fla. 

Potato, 
thousand. J. J. 

C.o.d reliable frostproof Cabbage and Onions: 500, 
60c; 1,000, E. W. Lumpkin, Thomasville, Ga. 


Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Order today. Pay post- 


1,000, $1, Inter- 











Cabbage, Onion, Tomato plants, $1.75 per 
Johns, Chipley and Wausau, Fla, 











man. 500, 60c; 1,000, $1. Postal Plant Co., Albany, 
vo 

".0.d.—‘‘Plants, not promises. Cabbage, Collards, 
euian: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1, “Sexton Co., Valdosta, 
Georgia. 





Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage plants: 100, 25c¢; 500, 
$1; 1,000, $1.75; postpaid. Chas. S. Beasley, Castle. 
berry, Ala. 

Pay on Arrival.—Frostproof Cabbage plants, 
diate shipment: c, 1,000. Empire Plant Co., 
Georgia. 





imme- 
Albany, 





Jersey, Dutch, Wake field, Surehead rr cabbage “plants, 
postpaid: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1. John B. Pope, Fitz- 
gerald, Ga 





Free 100 Cabbage plants with every order. 250, 
45c; 500, 65c; 1,000, $1; postpaid. Plant Farm, Pis- 
gah, N. C. 





C.0.d.—Nice frostproof Cabbage and Bermuda Onion 
plants: $1, 1,000, and postage. Andrew Clark, Thom- 
asville, Ga. 

Porto Rican Potato plants: $2, 1,000; 5,000 or more: 
$1.75, 1,000; f.o.b. Bristol. Lightsey Plant Farm, 
Bristol, Ga. 


Plant © 





—Porto Rican 





, Rockingha 











Crystal : ’, 
and Nancy Hall Potato plants, $2 per 1,000; 5,000 or 
more, $1.75. 

Frostproof ri abbage plants, postpaid: Hide: 500, 
Se: 1,000, $1.5 oxpressed: 10,000, Walter 
Parks, Darien, Ga. 











Pure Improved Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.75 per 
1,000, delivered, after April Ll5th. Bibb Plant Co., 
Rt. No. 3, Macon, Ga. 


Tomato plants, Stone and Greate 
field Cabbage: 1,000; 500, 55e; 
Plant Co., Florala, Ala. 


Cash on Delivery.—Frostproof Cabbage and Onion 
plants: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1. Quick shipments. Georgia 
Farms Co., Pelham, Ga. 

Improved Porto Rican Potato plants, pink or yellow 
skin. April and May delivery, $2 thousand. J. 
Roatright, Rockingham, 


Millions Cabbage, Onion and Tomato plants: $1. 

















1.006. Pepper and Potato plants: $1.75, 1,000. Clark 
Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 
Ready.—Porto Rico Potato vines: 1,000, $2.50, Cab- 


bage plants: 1,000, $1.50. Special prices large lots. 
Florala Nurseries, Florala, Ala. 


Tifton’s Reliable Pl lants.—Early 
Pepper, Cauliflower and sengeene. 
Tifton Potato Co., Tifton, Ga 


Improved Porto F Rican Potato plants, April delivery, 
$2 per thousand; 5,000 or more, $1.75 per thousand. 
J. I. Hughes, thockingham, Ga. 


Frostproof Cabbage plants, early and late varieties, 
90¢ per 1,000; 4,000 up, 70c; prices f.o.b. Write Bibb 
Plant Co., Rt. No. 3, Macon, Ga. 


Large Crystal Wax or Yellow Bermuda Onion plants: 
6,000, $2.90; express collect. Quick shipments. Full 
count. Plant Farm, Longview, Texas. 

Send no money. Frostproof Cabbage, Bermuda On- 
fon and Georgia Collard plants: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1; 
c.o.d. Eureka Farms, Tifton, . 





Tomato, Potato, 
Write us for prices, 























POTATO—TOMATO—CABBAGE—ONION 


Prepaid Plants.—1,000 Cabbage $1.40; 1,000 Onion 
$1.25; 500 each $1.30; 250 each 90c. Shipped .prompt- 
me Williams, Quitman, Ga. 


Bermuda Onion Plants. —¥ ellows: € 6,000, 
tal Wax: 6,000, $2.70; f.o.b. Cotulla. 
guaranteed, J. H. Sayle, Cotulla, Texas. 








Crys- 
Satisfaction 











C.o.d. frostproof Cabbage and Ko plants. Quic! 
shipments all varieties. 500, 65c; . $1; 5,000 S 
$4.50. Farmers Plant Co., Tifton, 1% 





Pay the postman. Send no money. Frostproof Cab- 
bage and Qnion plants, leading varieties: 500, 65c 
1,000, $1. Albany Plant Co., Albany, Ga. 


Frostproof Cabbage and Onions.—Good 
prompt shipments. $1 per 1,000. Thomasville 
Co., Thomasville, Ga., and Lucedale, Miss, 





plants and 
Plant 








Cabbage plants: 500, 45c¢; 1,000, 
70c; 10,000, $6.40. Onion plants: 500, 60c; 1,000, 95c; 
6.000, $4.50. Star Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 


Send no money. C.o.d. frostproof Cabbage and Onion 
1,000, $1; 


Wholesale Prices. 





plants. All varieties now ready. 500, 65c; 
5,000, $4.50. Standard Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 





Healthy C abbage— plants, free from dise: ase, ~ dollar 
thousand while they last. Giving thousand for four 
dol ar elub order, Darien Plant Co., Darien, Ga. 














all varieties: 75c, 1,000; 5,000, 
fermuda Onions: $1, 1.000,  Sat- 
Lindsey Plant Co., . ; 





lants C abbag ge 
$3.25; 10,000, $6 
isfaction guaranteed. 








MILLIONS FROSTPROOF CABBAGE 
PLANTS READY 
Wakefields, Flat Dutch. 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.10; 
over 3,000 at 75c. First class plants, full count, 
prompt, sWpments guaranteed. 
GENUINE PORTO RICO POTATO 
PLANTS 
April, May, June delivery. $2.25 per 1,000; over 
5,000 at $2. Order early. Better be safe than sorry 


AMERICAN PLANT CO., ALMA, GA. 


Porto Rican Potato plants. Express $1.75; parcel 
post $2. tooking now. Cabbage, 75 cents f.o.b., : 
with order. Bullard Brothers Plant Farm, B: 
Georgia. 











scarce. Place orders early. 
5,000, $8.50; 10,000, 
Baxley, 


Potato plants will be s 
Half cash down. $1.75 thousand; 
3; 20,000, $30. Southeastern Plant Farms, 











Porto Rico Potato plants: inspected; $2. the 
5,000, $8.75; 10,000, $16. Orders booked now. $ 
faction guaranteed. Write G. A. Carter, Rocking he m, 
Georgia. 


Cabbage 








plants: 250 postpaid 50c; 500 postpaid T5c. 












Five dollar’s worth plants for $5 cu order. Healthy 
plants, guaranteed free from dise: R. O. Parks 
Darien, G 

Onions ‘and Cabba delivered ; tr esh f fro m field er- 
mudas, all varieties: 500. 50c; 1,000, 90c¢; cra te 6,000, 
$4.50. Cabbage; 100, 40c; 500, $1. Alger, Grower, 


Cc City, Texas. 





BRISCOE’S RELIABLE PLANTS 


Plants ready. Cabbage: 100, 25c; 500, $1; 
1,000, $1.75; postpaid. Basket 3,000 plants, 
$3 f.o.b. Devine. Bermuda Onion plants, 
Crystal Wax (white) or Yellows: 100, 25c; 
500, 60c; 1,000, $1; postpaid. Crate 6,000, $3 
f.o.b. Devine. Plants guaranteed to please 
you or money refunded. F Briscoe, 
Grower and Shipper, Devine, Texas. 





Good Cabbage plants, Charleston, Early 
rooted; 75c thousand; 5,000 up 65c New Stone 
plants, well rooted, 85c thousand; 5,000 up, 
Soatright, Coffee, Ga. 

Plants Ready.— postpaid 
$ Cabbage, Beets, Lettuce, $1 Express collect: 
Onions 55c; Cabbage $1 per thou us ae Lind Plant 
Farms, Cotulla, Texas. 


~ Fro stproof Cabbage and Onion plants: 500, 65 ; 1,000, 
$1; 5,000, $4.50; cash or c.o.d. Mention size «nd va- 
riety wanted, we guarantee to please you. Guarantee 
Plant Co., Ty Ty, Ga. 

Millions Frostproof Wakefield and Flat Dutch Cab- 
bage plants ready. 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.10; over 3,000 at 
75c. First class plants, full count, prompt shipments 
absolutely guaranteed. B. J. Head, Alma, Ga. 


Buy Reliable c.o.d. frostproof plants. 75c per 1,000 
for large, healthy Cabbage, leading varieties; Collards, 
Crystal Wax and Bermuda Onions. We guarantee to 
please you. Reliable Plant Farm, Valdosta, Ga. 

Cabbage and Bermuda Onion plants: 200, 
50c; 1,200, $1: postpaid. We will take stamps 
orders of 500 plants or less. 6,000, $3; 100,000, $ 
f.o.b. Carrizo. River Plant Farm, Carrizo Spring 
Texas. 

Frostproof Cabbage (all varieties), Georgia Collards, 
Bermuda Onion plants, Prepaid mail: 500, a 1,000, 


Jersey: well 
» Tomato 
L. R. 








Leading varieties, Onions 

















$1.75. By express: $1 thousand; 5,000, $4.5 Write 
us for prices large lots. Coleman Piant Sema. Tifton, 
yeorgia. > 





PLANTS — PLANTS — PLANTS 
By express collect: 6,000 (one case) Crystal 
Wax or Yellow Bermuda Onion plants, 
$2.20; 3,000 (one case) frostproof Cabbage 
plants, $2.00. By Parcel Post or Express 
Prepaid send $1.20 extra per case. Give 
us a trial order; money refunded if not sat- 
isfied. Encinal Plant Co., Encinal, Texas. 


Millions’ vigorous, field 





grown, frostproof Cabbage 
plants that will please you; sharp and fiat head vari- 
eties: immediate shipment: $1 thousand. Bermuda 
Onions $1. Will appreciate your order. Georgia Plant 
Co, Quitman, Ga. 





Cabbage and Onion Plants.—Onions, encil size: 
90c, 1,000. Tomato, Globe, John Baer, Bonnie Best: 
500, 65c; 1,000, $1. Pepper and Eggplants: 500, $1.10; 
1,000, $2. Potato: 500, $1.10; 1,000, $2. Clyattville 
Plant Co., Clyattville, Ga. 








200 acres frostproof Cabbage plants. Leading vari- 
eties, large, open field grown, well rooted: 75c, 1,000; 
5,000 for $3.50; 10,000, $6.50; over 10,000: 60c, 1,000. 
Bermuda Onion plants $1; Collards 75ce. Quick ship- 
ment guaranteed. Quitman Wholesale Plant Co., Quit- 
man, Ga. 


_ POTATO—TOMATO—CABBAGE—ONION _ 


Frostproof Cabbage plants, les ading varieties: lars 
open field grown, well rooted; 75c, 1,000 Bermuda 
Onion plants $1; Collards $1; Tomato plants $1; Ruby 
King Pepper Porto Rico Potato: $2, 1,000. Abso- 
lutely prompt ipment. Quitman Potato Co., Quit 
man, Ga, 











Cabbage and Onion plants: $1.25, 1,000; delivered. 
Tomato, Globe, John Baer, Bonnie Best: 100, 40c; 
200, Tie; 1,000, $2; delivered, Pepper and Eggplants 
100, 50c; 200, 80c; 1,000, $3; delivered. Porto Rico 
and Nancy Hall Potato plants: 500, $1; 1,000, $2. 
Hamby Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. 


Cabbage plants: 100, 25c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; 
postpaid. 3,000, $3, f.0.b. Natalia. Bermuda ‘Onion 
plants, either Crystal Wax or White Bermuda (yel- 
low): 100, 25c; 500, 60c; 1,000, $1; postpaid. Crate 
6,000 plants $3, f.0.b. Natalia. Satisfaction guaranteed 
when plants arrive or money refunded. Lytle Plant 
Farms, Natalia, Texas. 








Cabbage Plants.—Jersey, Charleston, Flat Dutch: 
75c, 1,000; 5,000, $3. Certified purple and yellow skin 
Porto Rican Potato plants: $1.75, 1,000. Tomato plants 
April 10th; Stone, Baltimore, Marglobe, Bonnie Best; 
moss to roots. 500, 65c; 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50, Ruby 
King Pepper plants: $2, 1,000. Prompt shipment. 
Sims Potato Plant Co., Pembroke, Ga. 

PLANTS READY NOW 

Lowest prices ever offered. Buy from us 

and get plants grown from high grade 

tested seed, fresh from our field to you; 
no mi@dleman. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. By Parcel Post Prepaid: 

Crystal Wax (White) or Yellow Bermu- 

das: 1,000, 90c; 500 Cabbage plants 80c; 

1,000 Cabbage plants $1.30. Special Offer: 

500 Onion plants and 200 Cabbage plants $1. 

By Express Prepaid: 3,000 Cabbage plants 

$3.00; 6,000 Wax, White or Yellow Bermu- 

das $3.30. Write for quantity prices. A. E. 

Schletze, Plant Grower, Encinal, Texas. 


Genuine Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato plants 
500, $1.25; 1,000, $2; 5,000 up, $1.75 per 1,000 Or- 
ders booked for March, April and May deliveries. 
Tomato plants: 500, $1; 1,000, $2. Cabbage $1. Pep 
per: 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50. First class plants, full 
count, prompt shipment, absolutely guaranteed. Ref- 
any bank or banker. Johnson Plant Co., 
ingham, Ga. 














Field Grown Tomato Plants.—Ready March 20th. 
Varieties: Globe, Earliana, Stone, Bonny Best, Greater 
saltimore Prices: postpaid, 100 for 50c; 500 for $1.50; 
1,000, for $2.50. 3y express: 1,000, $1.75; over 4,000 
at $1.50; 10,000, $1.25 per thousand. Pepper, Egg- 





plant and Cauliflower plants ready March 25th. Write 
us for prices. Blue Ridge Plant Company, P. O. Box 
583, Greenville, S. C. 

Frostproof Plants.—The very best Cabbage; Jersey 


Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield and Flat Dutch. On- 
ions, Bermuda and Crystal Wax. Any kind you want 
selected 50 to bunch, varieties marked separate. Prompt 
shipment. Postpaid: 100, 30c; 300, 60c; 500, 90¢; 
1,000, $1.50. Express, large or medium plants: 1,000, 
90c; 5,000, $4; 10,000, $7. Larger lots cheaper. E. A. 
Godwin, Lenox, Ga. 


ROSES 


Everblooming Roses.—State inspected; two year field 
grown, budded. Red, Pink, Shell Radiance, Sunburst, 
Teplitz, Magnacharta, Brunner, Hillingdon, Luxem- 
bourg, Key, Columbia, K. A. Victoria. Your own se- 
lection; one dozen $2.50; three dozen $7; six dozen 
$12.50. Order direct. Satisfaction guaranteed, Mc- 
Clung Bros., Tyler, Texas. 


STRAWBERRY 


Micslqnesy Strawberry plants: $2.50, 
er C. R. Oliver, Castleberry, Ala. 


Strawberry Plants.—Improved Klondyke, Aroma, $1.50 
thousand. Cawthon Plant Co., Alma, Ark. 


Strawberry “, —Klondyke, Aroma, Premier; $1.75 
_ 











1,000; deliv- 











thousand. Basham, Mountainburg, Ark 
Strawberry Plants.—The great Mastodon. Have ber- 
ries eight months in the year. 100, $2; postpaid. 


Beautiful catalog in colors free, describing full line 
with prices right. J. A. Bauer, Judsonia, Ark. 

Ideat time for setting Strawberry plants. Aroma, 
Missionary, Klondyke, by return mail: 100, 50c; 500, 
$ 1,060, $3. Potato plants: 1,000, $2; all post- 
paid. Cupp Plant Co., Rt. Cullman, Ala. 


NURSERY STOCK 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees. — Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
blight proof; bear early; $1 
win, Waco, Texas 

















Pines pple F ear Tre as; 
eat h. Wri W. C. 


Suchanan’s Fruit. Trees, Berry plants; finest 1 grown. 
Catalogue free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 


Write for free illustrated 
of Nursery Stock. Fruitland 

















catalog. A complete line 
Nurser Augus ta, sta, Ga, 


Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals, Large stock, stock, 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

Apple and Peach Trees, 5c and up. Grapevines 3c; 
best varieties. Catalog free of Fruits, Berries and Orna- 
mentals. Benton County Nursery, Box 508, Rogers, 
Arkansas. 

Plant Bass bred-up Papershell Pecans and have an 
income for life. rly bearing trees; heavy yields. 
Send for free catalog. Bass Pecan Company, Lumber- 
ton, Miss. 

Pecan Trees.—Standard varieties. Arrange fall plant- 
ing now. Beautiful ornamental shrubs, evergreens. 
See our catalog before you buy. Bolling Farms Nur- 
series, Bolling, Ala 


























Pecans, Fruit Trees, Camelia Japonicas, Azaleas, 
other ornamentals, Tungoil trees A bargain for you. 
Set now, gain a year. Citronelle Nursery & Orchard 
Co., Citronelle, Ala. 


Ornamental ‘Shade Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Ever- 
greens, Roses and Bulbs. Spring planting time will 
soon be here. Write for free descriptive catalog. For- 
est Nursery Company, Inc. McMinnville, Tenn. 

Seautify your home tien One Nandina (the red 
berried plant), one Spirea, Weigela, Hydrangea, For- 
sythia, and Breath of Spring; all for $1.2 postage 
1c extra. Mount Nurseries, College Park, Ga. 

30, 000 Japanese Barberry, strong 15-18 inch plants, 
regularly sold for $25 per 100; now, 10 plants for $1.50; 
25 plants for $3; 100 plants for $10; add 15e for mailing. 
Harry S. Betz Nursery Co., Dept. Y, Willow Grove, 
jh enn 




















a wos 





ONION AND CABBAGE PLANTS 
DON’T TAKE ANY CHANCES ON IN- 
FERIOR GRADE PLANTS AS THEY ARE 
SURE TO PRODUCE POOR CROPS. WE 
USE NOTHING BUT THE HIGHEST 
GRADE IMPORTED SEED AND GUAR- 
ANTEE PLANTS TO BE SATISFAC- 

TORY ON ARRIVAL 
ONION PLANTS, WAX OR YELLOWS: 
500, 60c; 1,000, $1; POSTPAID. 6,000 WAX 

$3.30; 6,000 YELLOW $3.00 F.O.B. 
CABBAGE PLANTS: 200, 50c; 500, 90c; 
1,000, $1.35; POSTPAID. 3,000, $2.85 F.O. B. 





WINTER GARDEN PLANT FARMS & 
SEED HOUSE, ASHERTON, TEXAS 
Schroer’s Reliable Plants.—Leading varieties frost- 


proof Cabbage; Onions, Collards, Beets. Prepaid: 200, 
60c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Colle 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4. 
Tri insplanted Livingston Globe Tomatoes, prepaid: 100, 
( 500, $2; 1,000, $3. 50. Collect 1,000, $2.75. 
Stem Jersey Potatoes, 
Collect: 1,000, $2.50. 
Schroer 








Genuine Porto Rico ‘and 
prepaid: 500, $2; 1,000, $3. 
Good plants and prompt shipment guaranteed. 
Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 





on 





Genuine frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants, all 
varieties now ready. Packed with moss to roots and 
yorieiee Pgs a Cabbage, postpaid: 500, $1; 1,000, 
$1. $7.50. Onions, postpaid: 500, 80c; 1,000, 
5000, $5.50. Express collect or postage c.o.d., 
ther Cabbage or Onion, $1 thousand: 5,000, $4.50 
{Celtection 500 Cabbage and 500 Onion, postpaid, 
$1.50.) 24 hour = service. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Fok onl free on request. Vickers Plant Farms, Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss. 


Frostproof Cabbage and Bermuda Onion Plants.— 
Open field grown, well rooted, strong. Treated seeds. 
Cabbage, each bunch fifty, mossed, labeled with va- 
riety name. Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wake- 
fleld, Succession, Copenhagen, Early Dutch, Late Dutch; 
postpaid: 200, 75c; 300, $1; 500, $1.25: 1,000, $2: 
2,500, $4.50. Express collect: 2,500, $2.50. Onions: 
Prizetaker, Rrystal Wax and Yellow Bermuda, post- 
paid: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25; 6,000, $6. Express collect: 
6,000, $4.50. ‘Full count, ‘prompt. shipment, safe ar- 
rival, satisfaction guaranteed. Write us for catalog. 
Union Plant Company, Texarkana, Arkansas. 








‘SEEDS 





MAYO’S SEEDS 


SEND US ONLY 10 CENTS 


and we will mail you postpaid one packet 
each of the following: 


Early Scarlet Turnip 

RADISH SEED 
White Spine 

CUCUMBER SEED 
Mayo’s Blood Turnip 

BEET SEED 
Southern Giant Curled 

MUSTARD SEED 
Black Seeded Simpson 

LETTUCE SEED 
Mayo’s Special Mixture of 

NASTURTIUM SEED 


with our illustrated catalog of Seeds and 
Nursery Stock for the South. 


Or we will be glad to mail you our cat- 
log and price list of Farm Seeds free on 


request. 50th year in Seed business. 
a 2. BATO 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 








BEANS 





Rest early varieties Cabbage and Bermuda Onion, 
c.0.d,: 1,000, $1. Cash with order: 5,000, $3.50. Post- 
paid: 250, 0c: 600, $1: 1,000, $1.60. Large size, high 
grade, stocky, frostproof plants. Now ready. 
shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed. Progress Plant Co., 
Ashburn, Ga. 





FLOWERS 


finest grown. Ten packets, ten 
Buchanan’s, Memphis, 





Buchanan’s Zinnias; 
separate colors, 75c; postpaid. 
Tennessee, 





ate 


KUDZU 


Biloxi Soybeans, $4 per bushel. Chas. Hiley, Marion, 
la. 





Seed Soybeans for sale. Winstead-Smith Co., Ran- 
Cc. 


somville, N. 

Genuine Otootans, fifteen years; 
Elrose Farm, Fairmont, N, C. 
Early Speckled Velvet Beans, 2 bushel bags, es; $3. 
Write W. E. Cook, Evergreen, Ala. 





grower to planter. 








Soy and Velvet Beans, select seed stock. Write for 
price list. Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 





Soybeans for Seed.—Mammoth Yellow, Biloxi, Larede, 
Otootans. Write W. S. Dudley, Lake Landing, N. & 





_Kudzu.—The best pasture, hay plant and soil en- 
richer that can be grown. Write to Rock Glen Farm, 
Hampton, Ga. 


For Sale.—Two thousand bushels Ninety-day Velv® 
Beans, two and half bushel sacks, dollar fifty bushe 
Cc. S. Bryant, Bartow, Ga. 
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March 16, 1929 














BEANS __ COTTON 

Select recleaned seed Velvets; meriy Speckled, $1.35 Cotton Seed.—Selected Cook's 307-6 Wilt Resistant, 
pushel; certified Bunch, $3. mall White Spanish grown tnd selected by me; culled and recleaned; $1.50 
Peanuts, 5c pound. H. Palmer Tennille, Ga. per bushel, f. 0. b. Loa hapoka, Ala. R, P. Ward. 
"Seed Peas, Velvet Beans, Soybeans, Peanuts, Chufas, Coker strain Lightning Express, selected, recleaned. 
Cotton Seed, Cane, Corn. All varieties. Large or Staple 1%-1%; wilt resistant, early, heavy fruiter, 
small lots. Write for prices. H. M. Franklin & Co., thin foliage. $5. 50 for 100 pound bag. Segrest Farms, 
Tennille, Ga. Coffee Springs, Ala. 





CANE 
Buchanan’s Honey Drip Cane: greatest syrup cane. 
10 pounds $1.75, postpaid. Catalogue free. Buchan- 
an’s, Memphis, Tenn. 
for early fodder. 
Amber, 100 pounds $2.50; Orange $2.65; Red Top $2.65; 
Sagrain $5.25; Texas Seeded Ribbon $5.25. Catalogue 
free. 


Buchanan’s recleaned Cane seed; 





Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 
CORN 
“Reid's Yellow Dent seed corn. ~ Desc riptive price 
list ready. James M. Rogers, Proffit, Va 





Buchanan's Early Surprise Corn: 
corn grown. Peck $1.60, postpaid. 
phis, Tenn. 


Diamond Beauty, white seed corn: great yielder;: 
selected and nubbed. Peck $1.25; bushel $3.50. Dia 
mond Hill Harm, Level Land, 8. C. 


Field selected Improved Mosby's Prolific Double; 
long grain, small cob. You must be satisfied, Peck 
$1; half $1.75; bushel $3.25. N. A. Kimrey, Mebane, 
North Carolina. 


Quality Seed Corn.—Neal’s Paymaster at 3; Red 
Cob at $2.25; Big Tennessee Yellow at $2: Runners 
White at $2.50; big type Tennessee Red cob at $2. 
Royd Bros. & yt Lynnville, Tenn 


Moshoro Seed Corn, a_ firmer weevil resistant selec- 
tion of Mosby Prolific; field selected and typed for 18 
years. $3 per bushel, $1.75 per half bushel; no pecks. 
F.o.b, Vincent, Ala. Wade’s Seed Farm. 


Pedigreed Marett-Douthit two to three ear corn, 
strain 4; Pedigreed Marett’s ianme an Yellow corn, 
strain 1; per peck $1; per bushel $3.75; 5 bushels, $3.50 
per bushel. Write for catalog. Marett Farm & Seed 
Co., _ Westminster, 8. _C, 


“Tennessee Seed Corn. —Tennessee Red Cob, Neal's 
Paymaster, Two-ear Yellow, Yard Long Yellow, $2 per 
bushel; % bushel $1.10; peck T5c. White and Yellow 
Dent, $2.25 per bushel; % bushel $1.20; peck 85c. 
W. N. Butler & Company, Columbia, Tenn 


earliest white field 
Buchanan's, Mem 












































COTTON 
Half and Half.—Catalog free. John M, Bligh, De- 
catur, Ala. 
3 bales acre cotton. Catalog. Heavy Fruiter Co., 


Royston, Ga. 








Cook 588 cotton seed, $1.25 per bushel, Wintergreen 
Gardens, Marion, Ala. 
Half and Half.—yYear from originator. T, A. Moor- 


man, Somerville, Tenn. 

Half and Half., $6 hundred; paid Summerour $16. 
Avoid rot. Dr. Young, Birmingham, Ala. 

Pure re-improved Half and Half cotton seed. Early, 
prolific. Decatur Coal & Mfg. Co., Decatur, Ala. 
From hand graded Walf and Half cotton seed; 49 
per cent lint; $4, 100. Hilltop Farms, Adamsville, 
Tennessee. 











AC AL A; ROW DEN DELFOS 
From high yielding fields. Seed recleaned, 
in new 100-pound bags. High germination. 
$100.00 per ton. LOY E, RAST, Piant 
Breeder, Newport, Ark. 
Half and ‘Thalf cotton seed. “extra good, $3.75 hun- 
inet re early picking. Lexington Hay Co., Lex- 
£ . enn, 








“T0900 bushe Is of recleaned Cook 19-10 cotton seed; 
97% germination; $1.50 per bushel. Leslie King, 
Iaighton, Ala. 

Pure Addison cofton seed; selected 
even weight bags, 4c pound. Write 
Locust Grove, Ga. 





recleaned, in 
Henry Colvin, 





1,000 bushels Cook’s 10-10 cotton seed, guaranteed 
pure, carefully ginned and recleaned, $1.25 per bushel. 
H, A. _ Rand, Leighton, - Ala. 

For 8: le.—Pure Cook's 10-10. Eleven to twelve 
hundred pounds seed cotton per bale. Price $1.25. 
George W. Thomas, Marion, Ala, 














HALF AND HALF 
PLANTING COTTON SEED 
Our free catalog shows from its many tes- 
timonials and Experiment Station tests 
that Crook Bros.’ Improved Half and Half 
is the earliest, heaviest yielding cotton 

known. Address 
CROOK BROS., LURAY, TENN. 


7% to 1 inch staple; 
$1.50 per bushel. 





59 bushels Cook 1627 cotton seed; 
Seed secured from Auburn last year. 
N. . Coleman, New Market, Ala. 


First year from originator Cleveland Big Roll cotton 
Seed; recleaned and graded, $4.50 hundred pound bag. 
Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 

—— 

Heavy Fruiter.—Three bales acre cotton; heavy lint- 
er; cheap seed’ prices next 30 days. Write for facts 
and proof. Vandiver Seed Co., Lavonia, Ga. 
Pedigreed Big Boll cotton 
ginned on 
Cc. 











Improved Wannamaker 
Seed, $1.25 bushel. Grown on my farm, 
private gin. _4J._H. Anderson, Anderson, 8. 





HALF AND HALF $4.00 PER 100 POUNDS 
$75.00 PER TON 


Raised and ginned by us. We sold our en- 
tire crop last season without a single com- 





Plaint. We guarantee satisfaction. Refer- 
ence any Bank in West Tenn. 
JNO. A. PEDDY & SONS, 
ende:son, Tenn. 
—_—.._ 
500 bushels Half and Half cotton. seed: carefully 


peed. sinned and recleaned; $4 per hundred pounds; 
SU ton. Write Wesley Smith, Leighton, Ala. 


re ~ Cook's Improved Wilt-Resister cotton seed, pure and 
lund, $1.50 bushel under fifty bushels: over fifty 


wh quantity governs price. I. T, Mitchell, Head- 








yaatton "Seed for Planting. Halt and Half, $4; 
iver’s Heavy Fruiter, $4.50; D. & P. L. No. 4, $4 


ll hundred; extra good ane Tennessee Corn Co., 
xington, Ten nn 
(Sees -4 





ARE YOU WANTING 
HALF AND HALF 
COTTON SEED 


See our ad, page 13 this paper 


B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED COMPANY 
Norcross, Georgia 





We offer for immediate acceptance only a_ limited 
supply of quality planting seed of the big boll 911 
Del.os and D, & P. L. varieties. Pure Seed Com- 


pa iny, Brooksville, Miss 
( ‘ook 307-6 Ww ilt- resistant. “Well adapted “to wilt- 
infected lands, Mostly 5-lock bolls; medium early; 


good staple. Led in many experiments. E, F, Cauthen, 
Orig inator, Auburn, Ala. 


~ Ruck ker cotton «id best here last “year. First y year, 
pure, recleaned seed, $1.50 per bushel. Cook 10-10 
pure recleaned seed same price; not prepaid. Wade's 
See Farm, Vincent, Ala. 


Cook's 





Selected Wilt Resistant.— —Good size bolls, 
easy picked, % to inch staple. Large yields. $4.50 
bag 100 pounds. Cash with order. Goff Mercantile 


Co., Enterprise, Ala. 


Ww rite for catalog on our new strains “Cleveland Big 
Yoll cotton seeds. 15-16” to 1 1-16” staples. En- 
dorsed by experiment station. Marett Farm & Seed 
c ompany, Ww Vestminster, 8. Cc. 


Cotton Seed. .—Addison’s Early Prolific. Prize win- 
2 bales per acre; 45 per cent lint; 1 inch staple; 

per ligreed seed. Get planting seed from 
WwW, P. ddison, Blac kwells, Ga. 


Piedmont Cleveland.—Record 30 ‘bales on. 10 acres; 
700 bales on 600 acres in 1927. Big boll, 45 per cent 
lint. Write for reduced prices and free bushel offer. 
Give names of 10 farmers. Piedmont Farms, Daniels- 
ville, Ga. 


Cook 307-6 Wilt Resistant cotton seed, $1.75 per 
bushel. Also bred for root knot resistance on land 
heavily infested with both diseases to keep up resist- 
ance, We sell only seed grown on our farm, Refer- 
ence: county agent. Ballard Brothers, Troy, Ala. 


Rhyne’s Cook is the most wilt-resistant ; averaged 14 
pounds more lint to acre for 6 years in Alabama Ex- 
periment Station tests. Leads everywhere almost. Get 
the best that exists from the breeders at $2.50. Quan- 
tities cheaper. Pamphlet free. Rhyne Bros., Benton, 
Ala., and Plains, Ga. 























GENUINE COOK’S WILT RESISTANT 
COTTON SEED 
$4.50 hundred pounds. Produced 78 bales 
on 70 acres. 


Early White Dent, Yellow Dent or Boone 
County White or Silver Mine, $2 bushel. 


Hastings, Mosbys or Red Cob, $2.25 bushel. 
Large Improved White Spanish Peanuts, 
6%c pound. 

Small White Spanish, 
Runner or Hog Peanuts, 


5Y%e pound. 
$4.75 hundred. 


Write for wholesale prices on 
SORGHUM SEED, SOYBEANS 


GEO. M. CALLEN, SELMA, ALA. 





Buchanan’s Half and Half Cotton Seed—Grown north- 
ern edge Cotton Belt; matures fifteen days earlier, pro- 
duces more dollars to acre than any cotton, 100 pounds 
$5; 500 pounds $23.75; 1,000 pounds $45; ton $85. 
Sacked by twenty-three years seed reputation, Cata- 
logue free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 





1.800 bushe is Wannamaker-€ leveland Big Boll cotton 
seed, one year removed from Wannamaker farms. Wan- 
aker has inspected seed. He will furnish affidavit 
arding condition and time bought from him. Ger- 
minition 91%. State test two bales per acre, 1928. 
Price $1.50 bushel. Special price 50 bushels and above. 
L. P. Bri andenburg, Senoia, Ga. 


Cook—Improved early big boll fine lock cotton, Regis- 
ter No. 588. Stands at or near the top at all experiment 
stations. Sixteen years careful seed selection. Sell only 
the seed I grow, The best is always the cheapest. Cull 
ed by Ryland air blast culler, price $2 per bushel f.o.b. 
Auburn, Ala. Cash with order. 2% bu. bags. Robert 
E. Hudson, Rt. 1, Box 47, Auburn, Ala, (Pool your 
cotton.) 


Cotton Seed for Planting in 1929.—Write now for full 
information and prices on Cleveland Big Boll, Mixson’s 
Big Boll, Simpkins Big Boll, Faultless Bred King, 
Half and Half and many others. Our North Carolina 
grown stocks are early maturing productive types of 
these varieties. Due to excessive rain damage in many 
parts of the Cotton Belt the demand for seed will be 
greater than the supply. Order yours now. 

Mixson Seed Company, Charleston, 8. C. Cotton Seed 
Department. 




















WILKINSON 


WILT-RESISTING COTTONS 
WILKINSON BIG BOLL TOOLE WILT-RESIST- 
ING COTTON— 
Individually grown for 20 years. 100 pound bag $5; 
5 to 10 bags $4.75; 10 to 20 bags $4.50; 20 to 50 
bags, $4.25 per bag. 
WILKINSON Si ARAMA meee COOK 307-6 
WILT-RESISTING 
This cotton is making yin “everywhere. Price 
same a8 Toole. 
WILKINSON EARLY CHAPPELL WILT-RESIST- 
ING COTTON— 
This cotton is about ten days early and recommended 
for fresh lands and where other cotton weed too 
much. 100 pounds $6; 5 to 10 bags $5.75; 10 to 20 
bags $5.50; 20 to 50 bags, $5.25 per bag. 
NINETY-DAY, EARLY SPECKLE VELVET 
BREAN SEED— 
A- 1 class, $1.50 per bushel; 5 to Le pues. $1.40; 
25 bushels, $1.35; 100 bushels, $1.30 per bushel. 
(. F. WILKINSON, (Coupon) 
Headland, Alabama. 
Enclosed find remittance of $............ for which 
please send me ........ bushels of your pure cot- 
ton seed. (Name varieties) 








Grass and other seed for pastures, hay, soil. Book- 
let free. Lamberts, Darlington, 

Carpet Grass seed, 1928 harvest; thoroughly cleaned, 
15e pound f.o.b. Hewes Bros., Turnbull, Miss. 

Carpet Grass seed, 100 pounds $15; smaller quantity, 
sixteen cents pound. W. L. Ferguson, Woodville, Miss. 


Buchanan’s recleaned Sudan Grass; free of Johnson 
500 














grass. 100 pounds $6.50; 500, $32. Catalogue free. 
Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 
KUDZU 





Kudzu can be economically grown from seed. Free 
pamphlet. Eugene Ashcraft, Monroe, Cc. 


LESPEDEZA 








—- $20 hundred pounds. Lamberts, Darling- 
ton, a 


LESPEDEZA 
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New crop recleaned Lespedeza seed, $5 bushel Jno 


Ww Wilson, Dyer, Tenn, 
No. 76 and Common Lespedeza seed. ~ ‘Free de seriptive 
fo lder . Re t Oak a. arm, Covington, Tenn 


wi, $4.50 


Ne ow rop. pan-¢ caught, recleaned Le: ospedez L see 
bus hel 4. H. Webb, Calhoun City, Miss 


Lest sza—the world’s best hay, pasture 
building legume. Requires no lime, no 
reseeds itself annually. New crop, pan 
cleaned seed: 1 to 3 oushels, $5.75; 4 to 
$5.50; 50 to 100 bushels, $5.40; larger lots, $5 
quotations f.o.b. Calhoun City and = subje 
sale. Crop very short, Lespedeza Seed Growers’ As- 
sociation, Inc., Calhoun City, Miss 


OATS 
tuchanan’s Burt Oats; earliest known; bushie! ay 
Apples 90c; Fulghum 85c; Red Rust Proof 80°. Free 
from Johnson grass, wild onion and coro. (Catalogue 
free 3uchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 
PEANUTS 
Small or Improved Spanish, North Carolina Runner 
Peanuts. Write for price list. Murphy & Palmer 
Sandersville ya. 
Recleaned; good for seed or roasting 1g. Small 
per hundred pounds Arnold & 























Peanuts. 
White Spanish, $6 
Stric *klond, Clio, Ala 


Peanuts.—Selected farmers stock for seed or rost- 
ing. Alabama or North Carolina Runner vatiety, 100- 
pound bag $4.75. Small White Spanish $5.75. Cash 
with order, Goff Mercantile Company, Enterprise, Ala 

PEAS 

Wanted—Cowpeas. Immediate shipment Fr. &f. 
Vernon, Box 1606, Birmingham, Ala. 

Mixed Cowpeas $3.50; Trons $3.55; Clays $3.55; 
Brabhams $4. Extremely short crop. More demand 
than supply. Order quick. United Farmers, Brunson 
South Carolina. 























POTATOES 

Certified Porto Rico seed sweet potaroes, 7% bushel 
hamper, $1.15. C. J. Schwierjohn, Lumberton, Miss 
75 bushels Improved Porto Rico Sweet Potato seed, 
state inspected, $1.25 per bushel, in bags, f.o.b “ie 
Fayette, Ga. Write W. S. White, Rt. 1. 
For Sale.—Limited Wilson's 








‘amount of certified 
new Bunch Porto Rico and Dooley Sweet Potato seed, 








$1.75 bushel hamper. J. B, Wilson, Rt. 1, Gadsden, 
Alabama. 
RAPE 
Buchanan’s Dwarf Essex Rape; best forage crop for 


10 pounds $1.75; postpatd. 


5 pounds $1; 
Memphis, Ten 


Buchanan's, 


SORGHUM SEED 


Sorghum Seed.—It pays to plant good seed 9 
Amber Cane, bushel $1.25; Early Orange Cane, bushel 
$1.30. 150 pound 3 bushel bags. These prices are 
for 5 bag lots; less quantities add 10¢ bushel; 25 bas, 
Se bushel less. Send check with order, deduct 2% 
Lewis Seed Company, Box 426, Memphis, Tenn 


__WATERMELONS and CANTALOUPES _ 


Pure Stone Mountain Melon seed, from selected ta 
melons, dollar pound. Henry Colvin, Locust Gr 
Georgia. 


Thurmond Grey Watermelon.—For profits, good eating 
and best shipping watermelon. Buy your seed from 
Cc. A, Thurmond, Originator, _Perry, Ga, 


Stone Mountain W atermelon seed from large . melons, 
dollar pound. Choice frostproof Cabbage and Bermuda 
Onion plants, postpaid: 500, 75c; collect, 75c thousand. 
Farmers Exchange, Pavo, Ga. 

Extra fine Melon seed; largest in size, finest in qual- 
ity; two dollars per pint. Full instructions how to 
grow hundred pound melons. J. E. Harbour, Marion, 
South Carolina. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS 


Hardy Alfalfa seed, 93% pure, $10 bushel; 
Clover, 95% pure, $3. Return seed if not satisfied. 
Geo, Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 

Red Clover $13; Alfalfa $9; Alsike Clover $15; Whit 
Sweet Clover $3.75; mixed Alsike and 
mixed Red Clover and Timothy $5; 
Bags free; samples and price list free 
Standard Seed Company, 9 East Fifth 
City, Mo. 


Miscellaneous Seeds, 5 pound lots or more, per pound 
Peanuts, Runners 5c; Spanish Gc. Popcorn, Golden and 
White ,12c. Corn: White Dent, Golden Dent, Mosby's 
and Hastings Prolific, 6c. Cane: Texas Ribbon Syr- 
up Cane, 12c; Early Amber Sorghum, 7c Millet 
Cattail and Golden, 12c. Rape, Dwarf Easex, 12e. 
Beans, Early Speckled Velvet, 3c. Grasses: Bermuda, 
3Uc; Carpet, 20c, Cotton, Cook’s Wilt Resistent, 5c. 
Cash with order. Goff Mercantile Co., Enterprise, Ala. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


BABY CHICKS = 


Ronner’s Leghorns; 100% Tancred (direct), Chicks 
$15 hundred. Write for literature, HH. H. Fonner, 
Javonia, Ga. 

Thompson's Barred Rocks, 


credited. Eegs and chicks. Mrs. 
Millbrook, Ala. 


BABY CHICKS FOR SALE 
From vigorous. heavy-laying stock. Live 
delivery guaranteed. Postage prepaid. 
CORDELE HATCHERY. 
Cordele. Ga. 

Quality Reds and White Leghorns: $12, 100. Blood 
tested. egg bred. Prepaid. Walnutdale Egg Farms, 
Lawrenceburg, Ky. 

No Chilling.—Live delivery, prepaid in  broodders. 
tarred Rocks, Reds, Leghorns, Orpingtons: 100, $10.75. 
Ozark Farms, Westphalia, Mo. 


DRUMM’S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 
AND BEGGS. 


young stock. 
Catalogue free. 















































oan 








Tancred Leghorns; ac- 
M. Rawlinson, 











—Barron or Tancred 
shel Wh. Rocks, Rucker Reds, 
Fishel Wt. Wyan. Bye-opening 

48 page cat. 


DRUMM EGG FARMS, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


For Sale.—Quality chicks; Reds and Rocks, L5c; 
Leghorrs,. 13c. Custom hatching, $4 per 100 eggs. 
Perkins Hatchery, Anniston, Ala. 

“Chicks and Eggs.—White Leghorn (White Rocks, 
Buff Leghorns. Best strains, standard bred( trapnested, 
bred to lay, Chas. Holden, Bridgeport, Ala. 








BEFORE YOU BUY 
Don’t invest a single dollar in chicks until 
you get our prices. Blue Ribbon Hatch- 
ery, Dept. M. Atlanta, Georgia. 
Free brooders and feed with our blood tested chicks. 
Leghorns, Rocks, Reds and broiler chicks. Low prices. 
Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 


Mathis Te Chicks.—Heavy layers. Leading 


breeds, $7.95 hundred up. 100% alive. Catalogue a 
Chicks Lf , Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons. 


Kansas. 
CHICKS—BEST SELECTED MISSOURI 
Accredited White and Barred Rocks, Buff 
Orp., Reds, Silver and White Wyandottes, 
100 for $12; heavy assorted $10.50. Alive de- 
. livery. MARIES VALLEY FARMS, P. O. 
Box B, Wevenbelig. Mo: 














Sweet 





$14, 100; $65, 500, 
$15, 100; postpaid. 
Blair Egg  F arm, 


Anconas: $3.75, 
Reds, Rocks: $4, 
100% delivery. 
Wiggins, Miss. 








Guaranteed-to-live chicks from 
greed stock. 


) 200-318 egg pedi- 
Guarantee protects you against loss first 





14 days. 12 varieties. 8c up. Free catalog. Booth 
Farms, — Box 625, Clinton, Mo, 
RAMSEY’S (ATMORE, AL A) HEAVY 


BREEDS. State accredited. No white diar- 
thea. Reds, Rocks, White Wyandottes, $15 
per hundred. Third year. Better than ever. 

rder now. H. L. RAMSEY, Atmore, Ala. 


Leading Rock pen, Alabama Contest. Tra onested 
prize winners. Tancred Leghorns, 250-306 egg founda - 
i State certified. Eggs, chicks, cockerels, Cireu- 
Jardner Bros., Auburn, Ala . 








State accredited “chicks from trapnested, pedigreed 
stock, $12 per 100 up, delivered. Satisfaction guaran 
teed. Catalog free Write McKenzie Poultry Asso- 
ciation, Rox P, McKenzie, Ala. 





SPECIAL PRICES 


on Baby Chicks from our “Super-Winter- 
Lay” Strain of S. C. White Leghorns for 
March and April delivery. They lay in 
the winter time when eggs are highest. 


Our Eighth Year. 


KING’S POULTRY FARM 
Anniston, Ala. 





Big husky chicks, guaranteed to live. Only 7%ec up. 
Shipped c.o.d. Superior certified. Arrival on time 


guaranteed. Get our big free catalogue. Superior 
Hatchery, Box S-3, Windsor, Mo. — aed 
Buy blood tested chicks; they are ~ cheaper. Hatch 


Tancred Leghorns $12; Reds, Rocks, 
Giants $20, 100% live delivery pre- 
Huntsville, Ala. 


each Wednesday. 
Orpingtons $15; 
paid. Madison County Hatchery, 








BABY CHICk8Ss 
From Free Range, Purebred Stock 
23 SO 100 
White Leghorns ............ $3.00 $5.50 $10.00 
Barred Rocks and Reds.... 3.50 6.50 12.00 
Mixed for Broilers ........ 2.75 5.00 9.00 


Prepaid. Live Delivery Guaranteed 
BROWNSVILLE HATCHERY 
Brownsville, Tenn. 





Helm’s Accredited Chicks.—Bred: for high egg pro- 
duction, Egg laying contest winners. Puostpaid:, Leg- 
horns, Anconas, heavy assorted, $11; Rocks, Reds, $13; 
Wyandottes, Orpingtons, $14. Catalog. Helm’s Hatch- 
ery, Paducah, Ky. 


Leghorns Only.—Chicks; blood tested, trapnested 
flocks; one hundred per cent live delivery: guar ered. 
Twenty per cent with order. 25, $4.5 50, $8.50; 
100, $15; 500, $72.50; 1,000, $1.40. A. & M, 
ery, Carrollton, G: Ga. 











Hateh 





Here are our rates for Custom Hatching: 50 eggs 
100 eggs $3.50; one tray, 156 eggs, $4.70; five or more 
trays, $4.50 per tray. Beats buying chicks Kasy to 
ship eggs and we deliver chicks. Write The Southland 
Hatchery, Collinsville, Ala. 


STOP EUYVYiNG CHICERS 
unless you can succeed with them, But 
first try 
“EGGLINE” QUALITY BABY CHICKS 
Super quality chicks for the price 
of ordinary chicks. Write for in- 
formation and prices. 

MUSCLE SHOALS HATCHERY 
Florence, Alabama 
(State Accredited No. 3) 











Your poultry profits depend on the “chicks you buy. 
“‘Eggline Quality’’ chicks, state accredited, blood test- 
ed, high production, purebred stock, will solve your 
problem. Electrically hatched, closely culled, ‘‘just a 
little better.’’ Write for prices. Muscle Shoals Hatch- 
ery, Florence, Ala. 


Helm’s State Accredited Chicks.— 
bred for high winter egg production. 
ners. Highest quality, postpaid: 
heavy assorted, $11; Rocks, Res, 
andottes, Orpingtons, $14, Catalog. 
Metropolis, Illinois. 

Tancred chicks, from state 
stock. Officially inspected. Selected for large size 
type and laying qualities. Same blood as our contest 
pen. Our best pen headed by pedigreed male 298-309, 
$15 hundred; live delivery, postpaid. Mountview Poul- 
try Farm, Rt. 2, Cullman, Ala. 


BABY CHICKS FROM VIGOROUS OPEN 
RANGE SELECT FLOCKS—PREPAID 
Live delivery guaranteed. Rhode Island 
Reds, Barred Rocks, Buff Orpingtons and 
eee biiaienee 1x 





Improved = strains 
Egg contest win- 
#ehorns, Anconss, 
Minorcas, $13; Wy- 
Illinois Hatchery, 





accredited blood tested 





.-$ 3.50 | White and Brown 
oe 7.00 Leghorns: 25, $3.25: 
100 13.00 | 50, $6.50; 100, $12. 





Order direct ones this ad if you wish. 
Prompt shipment. 
FLORENCE HA’ CHERY, Florence, Ala. 
Single Comb Rhode Island Reds and Buarred Rock 
eggs, from strong, vigorous flocks that are fed cod liver 
oil that gives chicks worth while. Best strains obtain- 
able. Second to none as layers. $1.50 per 15; $2.75 








per 30; postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
Randolph Bros., Rt. 3, Fayette, Ala. 
100% blood tested Tru-Blood Missouri accredited 


White Leghorns, White Rocks, White Wyan- 
dottes, Barred Rocks, Reds, Buff Orpingtons, White 
Langshans. Live Arrival guaranteed. Handsome free 
catalog. 5% discount on orders sent more than three 
weeks before chicks are wanted. Edwards Chick Hatch- 
ery, Springfield, Mo, 


QUALITY BABY CHICKS 
LEGHORNS, ROCKS, REDS 


We hatch only S. C. White Leghorns, 
Rocks, and S. C. Reds, and every egg 
hatched by us is produced by our 
flock. When you buy our chicks you 
are assured of pure, standard type 
stock, bred for egg production. 


Write for price lists. 


PECAN GROVE FARM 
W. H. Clough Blackshear, Ga. 


Baby Chicks.—Purebred. Every chick selected. Bar- 
red Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, White Rocks, $14 hun- 
dred. White Wyandottes, Silver Laced Wyandottes, 
Buff Orpingtons, $15. _Heavy breeds assorted, $13. 
White Leghorns, Brown Leghorns, Anconas, $12. Ship- 
ments now. Prepaid, live delivery guaranteed, Wood- 
lawn Hatcheries, Box P, Atlanta, Ga. 


For best quality White Leghorn baby chicks, get 
our prices. Chicks from selected two and three year 
old hens mated to individually pedigreed males, Chicks 
from blood tested, state inspected breeders. Every 
chick we sell is produced on our own modern breeding 


chicks. 











plant. Write for prices and hatching dates at once, 
stating quantity desired. Lone Oak Leghorn Farm, 
Eufaula, Ala. 
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BABY CHICKS 


MORE SHINN CHICKS ARE SOLD— 
BECAUSE THEY ARE BETTER 


Our quality, service and prices are right. 
Barred Rocks or S. C. Reds, $11 per hun- 
dred; $55 for 500; $110 per thomsen. White 
Rocks, White Orpingtons, Buff Orping- 
tons and Rose Comb Reds, $12 per hundred; 
for five hundred; $120 per thousand. 
hite Leghorns or Brown Leghorns, $10 
hundred; $50 for five hundred; $100 pe: 
thousand. Assorted: $8 per hundred; $40 
per five hundred; $75 per thousand. Write 
for our free catalog and instructive poul- 
try book today. 
WAYNE N. SHINN 














Box I, LaPlata, Mo. 
\ eae BRAHMAS—————— 
Light 2. per 15; postpaid. O. H. 





ahma eg 
Williams, Nauvoo, 





CORNISH 


Purebred Dark Cornish eggs, $2.50 setting; prepaid. 
Circulars. R. B. Huff, Bowdon, Ga. 


JERSEY BLACK GIANTS» 


ag eggs ; $1.5 











Jersey Black Giants, Mastodon strain: 

Mrs. Hiram H. Fulcher, Pembroke, 
LEGHORNS 

Guaranteed selected setting eggs from selected Tan- 
cred White Leghorns; setting $1.50, postpaid. Parks 
Poultry Farm, Meehan, Miss. 

Brown Leghorn Eggs.—Foundation stock Everlay 
Farms; exceedingly gentle. $1.50 per 15; $6 per 100. 
G. C. Shelton, Salisbury Road, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

ORPINGTONS 

Buff Orpingtons.—15 eggs $1.50; 90% fertile; from 
two year breeders. Guaranteed, Willie Stephenson, 
Brewton, Ala. 

Purebred Buff Orpington eggs, $1 per 15. Also 
Indian Runner duck eggs, $1.50 per 13: postpaid. 
Mrs. Mabel Allen, Edna, Ala. 

Buff Orpingtons. —Guaranteed blue ribbon winners. 
High egg records. Eggs: $2, 5 per 15. Fertility 
guaranteed... Albert Gilley, Mountain Park, N. C. 

PEA FOWL 
Peafowl wanted. John W. Boyd, South Boston, Va. 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 

Parks strain Barred Rock hatching eggs, $2 setting. 
Fox Brothers, Sevierville, Tenn 

Park’s purebred Barred Rocks, $2 setting: two for 
$3. 50; postpaid, Lizzie Campbell, Meridianville, Ala 

“Royal Blue Barred Rock eges, $1 per setting; $6 
per 100. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs, Harmon Beach- 
am, Luray, Tenn. 






































Martin’s laying strain purebred Barred Rock hatch- 
ing eges now ready Fifteen delivered $1.25; fifty or 
over, six cents each delivered. Write Mrs. W. L. 
Martin. Rt. 3, Box 351, Bessemer, Ala, 


Aristocrat Rocks.—State accredited, blood tested; 
dark, narrow barring Eggs: 15, $2.50; 30, $4.50; 
100, $12. Baby chicks: 100, $18; 50, $9.50; 25, $5. 
Prepaid, live delivery. W. C. Debter, Rt. 2, ‘Cullman, 
Alabama. 





RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Reds.—Owens best. Eggs: $3: 30, $ 5: Tange: 100, $7. 
Folder Tall Oak Red _Farm, Bonnieville, Ky. 








~ Listen, folks! Red eggs, $1.50 to $3.50, 15; $5. 100. 
Barred Rocks: $2, 15. Mrs. W, A. eekiee Midway, 
Alabama. 





Selected Rhode Island Red eggs for sale. Flock from 
famous Watson Farm. Reasonable hatch guaranteed. 
$1. 50 per 15. Mrs, L. B. Cole, Aberdeen, Miss 


Tompkins strain Single Comb “Reds: beautiful rich 
color; good winter layers. Hatching from mature hens, 
$1 per 15; three settings, $2.75; per 1006, $5, not pre- 
paid. Mrs. dD. cC. Ray, Corona, Ala. 


Single Comb Rhode Island Red eggs from blood 
tested hens, $2 per 15; delivered. Alabama accredited 
pullets, $3 each. Bred for health, beauty and winter 
layers. Mrs. Hugh H. Killian, Fort Payne, Ala. 


Choice eggs and birds from ‘the world famous Tomp- 
kins Reds, Sure enough Reds; will please you. Buy 
early for best results. Eggs, $3, $5; females, $3, $5; 
males, $5, $10. Beautiful birds, wonderful layers. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Yarbrough, Headland, 
Alabama. 


Roberts’ Single Comb Reds.—Our pullet No. 36 in 
Alabama Contest, 1927-28, produced 292 eggs in = 
weeks, finishing second high hen in heavy breeds, E 
from special matings headed by pedigree hatched hs 
$3.50, 15; $8.50, 50: $16.50, 100; delivered. Satis 
factory hatch guaranteed. Beautiful type and color. 
Joe R. Roberts, Collinsville, Ala. 


TURKEYS __ 


Pure Bourbon Red turkey eggs, $5 per dozen, R. Z. 
Erwin, Winfield, Ala. 


Giant Bronze Turkeys.—Eggs sired 47 pound tom. 
Bronze Farm, New Haven, Ky. 




















The Progressive Farmer 








TREND OF THE MARKETS 


HE following are average prices at designated markets, except 
which are for Georgia shipping points:— 


peanuts 


Pre-war 


Chicago 


Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 











Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, lb.. $0.07% $0.07 $0.07 Decks 
Potatoes, Wis. Round White, cwt.... — .90 92% 2.10 1.14 
Hogs, average, cw. ........00. re" 9.75 8.05 7.64 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ........ 11.87 11.65 Pm a | 6.88 
Eggs, fresh firsts, dos. ...ccccccsee SA 37% 28° 23% 
Hens, heavy, live, tb. ...... Sianeake 32 29 25 14% 
Better, ented, TD. oosocssaccess canbe 49%, 49 49 30 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu. ...... 1.30 1.453% 1.61% 1.08 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu. ....... cccese "OI * 9314 I7¥% 58% 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu. ..... TTT rae |: J55Y 61 43 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton ..........+ 20.50 22.50 17.50 16.20 
New York:— 

Cotton, em oe  aeereee .  .2130 1985 1890 1242 
Potatoes, L.J.,U.S. No. P 150-1. sk. ~ 2a 2.62% $4.87 ee 

Apples, Jonathans, good to fancy, bkt.. 1.50 1.50 2.75 ror 

*No. 3. +tNo. 1 best. 
SOUTHERN PRICES 25 YEARS AGO THIS WEEK 
Cents Cents 
er rere 15 3-5 BACON, S166 2. .icsccsccees pnékakekees |e 
Peanuts, fancy Virginia, bushel .... 95 NN NIN Sardine 62 ees oe ens 10@12% 
Be GUE: IE ha cies sctincescess 2@3% Sweet potatoes, bushel ............ 60@65 
eres Terr rere 70@75 
DUROC-JERSEYS KODAK FINISHING 
Registered Durocs.—Immune, guaranteed. Wayside go te. developing of roll films. High glossy prints, 


Farms, Somerville, Tenn. 


Registered cholera immune Duroc pigs, Jersey cows. 
W. T. Loggins, Somerville, Tenn. 





3c to 5e. 
$: 30,000.00 cash prizes. 
Eastman agents, Birmingham, Ala. 


Vrite for full particulars about Eastman’s 
Bromberg & Co., 


authorized 








GOATS 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 








Registered Milk Goats. Moorhurst Farm, Irvington, 
Alabama, 


Saanans, Toggenbures, 


Miss Laura Anderson (of Alabama), 
—- Drive, Apartment 53, New York City, 
Healthiest milkers As 28 


Nubians. 4 
Barrels of Slightly Damaged Crockery, 





Personal shopping, household furnishings, trousseaux. 
620 Riverside 


Hotel China- 














for invalids. Goldsborouch’s Goatery, Mohnton, _Pa i 
on ited Ah Anca - ware, Cookingware, Glassware, Pottery. E. Swasey 
eee a GUINEA HOGS _ _____—Ss« Company, Portland, Maine. 
Big bone Guinea hogs. 8 weeks old pigs, $12.50 Ts 
R. D. Sandlin, Winfield, Ala. PATEN 
— ———— ——————— Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 





HAMPSHIRES oo linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 
: WwW ashington, D. Honorable methods. 


Hampshires.—Service boars; fall pigs, male and fe- on a 
male, bred spring gilts. Gayoso Farm, Horn Lake, 


Mississippi, 
POLAND-CHINAS 








Inventors.— Write for free booklet 
Manufacturers on What to Invent. 
Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 





Suggest ions | from 


McGill Bldg., 


Adam Fisher 








Patents.—Time counts in applying for 
sketch or model for instructions or write 
‘How to Obtain a Patent’’ and 


Registered Polands.—Best breeding; large litters. 
Reasonable. Valleyview Stock Farm, Harrogate, Tenn. 


~~ Spotted Poland Chinas.—P igs twenty-one dollars rs pair; form. 
registered. Satisfaction guaranteed. Warren Morton, Clarence A. 
Russellville, Ky. Security Bank Building, Washington, D. 








patents. Send 
for free book, 


“Record of Invention’’ 

No charge for information on how to proceed, 

O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 77-A 
Cc, 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

















as a a GUERNSEYS 
For Guernsey dairy heifer calves, write L. Terwil- Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify for a government 
liger, Wauwatosa, Wis, job; $125-$250 month. Write. Ozment Instruction 
Outstanding Guernsey bulls, out of Advanved Reg- Bureau, St. Louis, Mo. a 
istry dams Orleton Farm, Russell Cave Road, Lex SMOKE HOUSES 
ington, Ky. 7 es 
- ~ For. Sale.—Portable Smoke Houses, 3 and 5 hog sizes. 
JERSEYS Made from Salvanized iron; sold on guarantee. Empire 
For Sale.—Registered Jersey bulls, three to five Mfe. Co., Box 1, Washington, lowa. 
months old; Raleigh and Noble breeding. J. C. Hunt, SPRAY MATERIALS 





Valdosta, Ga. ae 
Registered Jersey Bulls.—Herd sire, Fern’s Fairy 

Noble, a grandson of grand champion gold medal bull. prices on quantities. 

Gardner Bros., Auburn, Ala. Memphis, Tenn. 


for San Jose scale. Gallon 75¢; 5, 
Catalogue free. 


Buchanan’s Oil Emulsion or Lime Sulphur Solution 
$3; 1 


$5. Special 
Buchanan's, 




















PRS a RED POLLS ____ SYRUP 
Red Poll cattle, 1 the milk and heef breed. ~ Large Delicious Sugar Cane flavored. Sample free. Gallon 
herd to select from. A few heifers open and ag cans, $10 dozen: 10 gallon kegs $7; 35 gallon barrels 
Act quickly or the other fellow gets them. U $20, Cash with order. Goff Mercantile Co., Enter- 
accredited herd, Oak Grove Stock Farm, Cluster prise, Ala. 
Springs, _Va. 
nen ens TOBACCO 
DOGS good red leaf juicy chewing, 





Guaranteed, postpaid, 
; 10 pounds $2.75. 


five pounds $1.50 
Sharon, Tenn. 


One fine male Collie, two years old, from registered 
Homer Prince, Agent, 


Smoking 20c, 





stock M. I. Upchurch, Gordo, Ala. 


Collie, Shepherds, Police, Fox < Terriers, Clover Leaf $ 
Farm, Kincaid, Kani 1.5 





seerarneer Homes un Tobacco.—Chewir 
10 2.5) Smoking, 10, $1. 





ng, 5 pounds 
Pipe free. 


United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 





rn rs a pe, 
Registered — pups, championship breeding, $10 
each Thos. E. Douglas, West Point, Miss. Tobacco Postpaid. — Guaranteed best 
——— ms 7 a — leaf chewing; 5 pounds § $2.7 
Pedigreed Police Puppies. —Females $10; males $13. ing 20¢ pound, Mark Th 
Shipped c.0.d. _anywhere. Fairview F Farm, El more, Minn. — 


Hundred Hunting Hounds. —Half p price ; 
Collar with name, Book on handling, Be Medicine free. 





§, "Age nt, 





payment plan. ing, 5 pounds $1; 12, $2. 


Best smok- 
Sharon, Tenn. 


mellow, juicy 
5. 


—— Natural Leaf ey best grade; guaranteed. Chew- 
Smoking, 10, 
, Pay, when received. Valley Farmers, Murray, Ky. 


$1.50. Pipe 





for any ailment, $1. Hunting horn, $2. d._ Money 
back, Supply catalogue. Beck Brothers, w 4, Herrick 
Illinois. 





Pure Bourbon Red turkey ekEs, unrelated, $5 «dozen. 
Mrs. H. T. Harrison,-Lavonia, G: 


Eggs from bigger and better Bourvon turkeys, $5 
for 10. J. W. Upchurch, Gordo, Ala. 


Pure Bourbon Red turkey eggs: $6, $7.50 dozen. 
Mrs. G. B. Skinner, Demopolis, Ala. 


_ Mammoth Bronze, Black Giant; turkey eggs, ten for 
Mrs. George Duckworth, Winfield, Ala. 


Mammoth Bronze turkey eggs; giant breeders; two 
year toms; bargain. Sylvester Farm, Comer, Ala, 


Big, giant, purebred Bourbon Red turkey eggs, $4 























for 10. Write Mrs. Lee McDonald, Winfield, Ala. 
Mammoth Bronze. Healthy, unrelated. 15 exes 
6. Miss Ethel Reich, Rt. 4, Winston-Salem, N. C. 





Giant Bronze, champion strain. Leader of the 
South. High class breeders. Bronze Turkey Farm, 
Orange, Va. 


Giant Copper Bronze turkeys. Prize winners. Fest 
blood obtainable. Stock, eggs, poults. Get the best; 
priced reasonable. Free illustrated catalog. Robinson 
Farms, Bowie, Texas. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 








“sue SHELP OR SITUATION WANTED 





in country. Steady work; good profits. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Wanted.—Farmer or farmer’s son or man to travel 


McConnon & 


Company, Dept. FA1503, Memphis, Tenn. 


__ COTTON MARKET REVIEW | 








REP AR. ATIONS for the 1929 cotton 


crop are now holding the attention 
of almost all of those interested in the 
cotton industry. According to the weath- 
er Bureau, the last two weeks in Febru- 
ary witnessed frequent rains in the 
Southern States and the soil was too wet 
for plowing and other preparations for 
spring planting throughout practically 
the entire Cotton Belt. 

Since the middle of February, there 
was more life injected in the cotton mar- 
ket than for some time with prices work- 
ing upward. Middling spot cotton in 10 
designated markets for the last two 
weeks in that month averaged 19.02 cents 
per pound, compared with 17.80 for the 
corresponding period in 1928 and on Feb- 
ruary 28 the quotation stood at 19.35 
cents compared with 18.34 on the corre- 
sponding day last season. 

The distribution of American cotton 
continues free and exports to February 
28 amounted to about 6,300,000 bales, 
compared with about 5,300,000 for the 
same period last year. 

Demand, -although not very active, 
seemed to cover all cottons and a bright 
situation seemed to prevail for premium 
staple qualities with holders advancing 
their ideas as to prices which, however, 
met some resistance on part of buyers, 
with the result that a hand-to-mouth 
policy of buying such cottons seemed to 
be in evidence. 

Reports from foreign countries indi- 
cated a somewhat better situation for 
American cottons during the past two 
weeks. Nevertheless, the increased ex- 
ports of American cotton continued to 
be reflected in the accumulation of for- 
eign stocks and on February 22 stocks of 
American cotton at Liverpool and Man- 
chester amounted to 766,000 bales, com- 
pared with 600,000 for the corresponding 
day a year ago, and 486,000 on August 
3, 1928. 

Stocks at continental ports February 
22 amounted to 954,000 bales, compared 
with 1,003,000 a year ago, and 616,000 on 
August 3, 1928. 

According to reports, the domestic 
goods situation for the latter half of 
February was fairly encouraging with 
some indications that a good volume of 
merchandise was moving in distribution 
for cotton mills. 

It is also reported that retailers are 
manifesting a disposition to increase their 
stocks of goods. 

Of the 30,757,552 spindles active dur- 
ing January in the cotton growing states, 
there were 17,995,552; in the New Eng- 
land States, 11,487,426; and in other 
states, 1,275,030. 

GEO. A. DUNAGIN, 
Marketing Specialist, Division of Cotton 
Marketing, Commercial Exchange 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 





“the depth of rainfall after 
Write for literature sle-  yille. Let us train you to 
W. J. mechanic and get a good job for you. 

No Negroes taken. 


“A useful item to know: 
a storm, shower or drizzle. 
scribing a rain gauge at the low price of $4. 


Young, Fernandina, Fla. you is small. 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
be an expert automobile 


The cost to 


For free booklet 














= write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, 
BEES—BEE SUPPLIES Tenn. 
Best and cheapest Bee Hives ‘on Send for — RRROODOOGG SS 
catalogue. The Stover Apiaries, bbee Station, Miss. = pt aneiaat 
5 Cypress Hives, knocked oom. . Free eng AGENTS WANTED 
and factory price list. Gul oast Bee Co., ouma, ait 
= — Fruit Trees for Sale. — Concord 


Louisiana. 


Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, 





Aagets wanted. 
Ga. 





CLOTHING We start you gin a dollar. 


“AI! wool Blue Serge Suits, $14.95. Write for sample. Perfumes, Toilet Goods. 
Never sold through agents. MacHenry Serge Co., 1719 mation Co., 651, St. Louis, Mo. 


Soaps, Extracts, 
Rxperience unnecessary. Car- 





West North Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 





Dept. RB, St. Louis, Mo. 





Get Our Free Sample Case.—Toilet articles, flavor- 
COLLECTION ines, and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. 
0., 


LaDerma 





Claims collected everywhere. No 


Notes, Accounts, 
May’s Collection Agency, 


charges unless collected. 


Somerset, Ky. reka Mfg. Co., East St. Louis, Ill. 





White Pekin ducklings and baby chicks, 
furnished. Ridgeway Hatchery, LaRue, Ohio. 


~~ State accredited, blood tested White Rocks, F 
direct. Eggs, $3 setting. White African Guinea eg 
$1.5 50 setting. _Mrs, Lee Story, Opelika, Ala 


Big “Bourbon Red turkey eggs, $6 dozen. ~ Rhode 
Island Reds and Buff Orpingtons; eggs from special 
pens, $1.50; postpaid. Write Mrs. Walter McDonald, 
Winfield, Ala. 


Catalog 











____ POULTRY SUPPLIES __ 


Our 1929 catalog just from press. 8&4 pages showing 
largest line of Poultry Supplies in the world. (Over 











Straight salary, $35.00 per week and expenses. Man 
or woman with rig to introduce Poultry Mixture. Eu- 





FARM MACHINERY 


— iach Agents.—$50 weekly selling Shirts. 
Cook Ditcher-Terracer.—Your best investment. Write 


experience needed. 





Commissions in advance. 
Rox 2445, Birmingham, Ala. free. Madison Industries, 560 Broadway, 


No capital or 


Samples 
New York. 





Turner, 
W ater pumps water night 


and day with Rife’s Hy You are Wanted to Resilver Mirrors 





Sold only by H, T. Olsen, 19 Park Row, New for information. _Sprinkle, Plater, 


Big Profits; steady income; our line of 





Sample case free. Write Linro Co., 
Louis, Mo. 


Ww ant distributing agent for Hanslick, 





Rice Chicken Feed at $2 per cwt., f.0.b. New Or- 
leans, La. This superior te other grains. United Rice 
Milling Products Co. 


KODAK FINISHING 




















am. No attention, no expense, Write for free mense profits plating autoparts, tableware, 
530, Marion, Indiana. 


at home. Im- 


etc. Write 


food products, 


FEED 2 Kk toilet articles, soaps. No cash or experience needed. 
Dept. 157, St. 


powdered hand 
soap; removes any thing from hands: everybody a cus- 
tomer. Sample tree. Solar Products Co., K2144 S. 


and terms to 


Broad, 

















Employ agents yourself. Make 
Household Spe- 


booklet free. 
Broad, Rich- 


350 items. ) a today for your copy—free. Brower Troy, Chicago. 
Mfg. Co. Be + Quincy, Ai. ee Trial Offer.—Send l5e with any size roll film for nnn —— ——— 
“ six glossy prints. Kiphart Studio, Fairfield, Ala. Make big money "selling Hair Straightener to col- 
SII IIIS LILI LLL LILI LI ored people. Write for free sample 
Roll Films Developed Free.—Prints 3c, 4c, 5c, 6c. agents. Marcelene Chemical Company, 1919 W 
LIVESTOCK Prompt service. Wilson Studio, Drawer 1311, Bir- Richmond, Va. 
mingham, Ala. A mrrenmnnnte 
oe = Don’t sell for others. 
BERKSHIRES $30,000 Prize Contest for Amateur Kodakers = to your own products. Toilet Articles, 
sneeiansiibaneiemmaniiesecatioen —_________—_—_ —— ur customers—entry blank, particulars free. Rolls de-  cialties, etc. 500% profit. Valuable 
Registered c.0.d. Berkshires. Best bree: ling. Tendle veloped free. Prints 4c to 6c. White Co., Drawer 1112, National Scientific Laboratories, 1972W 
Mills, Middleton, Tenn. Birmingham, Ala. mond, * Va. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Big pay every day taking orders for Dress Shirts, 
Work Shirts, Pants, Overalls, Sweaters, Underweat, 
Hosiery, Pajamas, Playsuits. Experience unnecessary. 
Outfit free. Nimrod Co., Dept. 17, 4922-28 Lincoln 
Ave., Chicago. 

Free Dresses, Hosiery, Lingerie and $35.00 weekly 
for your spare hours. Amazing profit plans guarantee 
your success, Selling equipment furnished without 
charge, Shavghnessy Knitting Co., 362-C Shaughnessy 
St., Watertown, N. Y. 


Salesmen! Sell Bostonian Shirts. We will start you 
in a money-making business of your own without @ 
penny of capital. No experience necessary. Wonderful, 
complete selling outfit free with everything you need t0 
start collecting your profits at once. Write today, sure! 
Bostonian Mfg. Co., 119 Bickford St., Boston, Mass 
Established 1863. 


— 

Salesman wanted to represent half million aol 
manufacturer. No cash required. Big sample outfit 

free. Sell Paints, Varnishes and Roofing with maoney 

back guarantee, direct from factory to user. We give 
exclusive territories in which our men can earn $4, 

to $10,000 a year. Permanent position. Manufacture?, 

tox 797, Dept. 33, Kansas City, Mo. 

















— 
Agents $240 month. Bonus besides. Auto to travel 
in. Introduce finest line guaranteed silk hosiery you 
ever saw. 126 styles, colors. Guaranteed to wear 
months or new hose free. High class proposition. NeW 
sales plan. No experience needed. No license to pays 
Credit given. Spare time satisfactory. Samples fut- 
nished. Write. Wilknit Hosiery Co., Dept. 803% 
Greenfield, Ohio. —— 
Wanted.—500 dissatisfied farmers and sons to stop 
renting and begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good Health 
Products to consumers. Start your own business Make 
from $125 to $400 a month or more clear profit. Be 
your own boss. No selling experience required. We 
supply everything—products, service methods, sales and 
advertising literature. Large sales mean big profits 
first day. Sales increase every month. Steady year 
around. Lowest prices. Best values: Most service 
Rawleigh methods get the most business Dent C15 
For particulars write W. T. Rawleigh Co., Dept C-2 
PGF, Memphis, Tenn. 
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Cotton Prices: Premiums for Better Grades and Staples 


(Approximate spot cotton 


prices March 8, re 


ported to the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 


yased on official standards for grade and staple.) 
ATLANTA, GA.—What Carolina mills were paying for Atlantic growth short cotton—1 inch 
and above Western growth. For shipment to Georgia mills, deduct 11 to 15 points. 
Inches % 15-16 1 rim 8 f-% 1% 1 3-16 1% 
Strict middling . é 21.14 21.39 22.49 23.49 23.99 - er Oh 
DSM ae gh Ee hci so.cpiek« x. 89 1.14 22.24 23.14 BME” I. ncngca® -aane 
Strict low middling 20.14 0.39 21.24 22.14 22.59 23.14 ee 
NEW ENGLAND MILL POINTS.—What these mills were paying. Quotations are delivered 
to mill points. 
MAAR SL, ened e Gere canes 21.74 22.01 SS 23.76 24.51 26.39 30.64 
Although we have quoted the spot cotton basis on only three grades, the U. S. Depart 


established 


standards for 37 grades: and some 30 


Quotations, unless otherwise stated, are based on the closing price for middling, %-inch, 


ment of Agriculture recognizes and has 
fifferent lengths of staple. 

May future contracts at New York which c 
or downward in the quotations of future 
price of spot cotton, 


GEO. A. 


Division of Cotton 


months are 


losed March 8 at 21.39 cents. 


usualiy similarly 


Changes upward 
reflected in the 


DUNAGIN, In 
Marketing, 


Charge Atlanta District, + 
Cotton Quotations Service. 











| POULTRY QUESTIONS AND | 
| ANSWERS ad 


——- 





H?2" are eggs oiled to help preser- 
vation, and should the farmer fol- 
low the practice? 

In heavy producing centers where eggs 
are stored, and especially on the Pacific 
Coast, eggs are immersed in a colorless, 
odorless hot oil. The oil sterilizes and 
seals the eggs so that bacteria infection 
from the outside is impossible and evap- 
oration of contents is prevented. Eggs 
so treated are called “Processed eggs.” 

After the processing, eggs are repacked 
and placed in storage. These eggs have 
a shiny, oily look, and are therefore 
treated in a special sanding machine to 
remove the oil before eggs are sold to 


the trade. 
It is not practicable for the farmer or 
individual poultry raiser to process eggs. 





Two ALABAMA PRODUCT Ss 


Fay Prater, of Millport, Ala., looks as if 
ahe really appreciates a good farm publica- 
ion, 


Undoubtedly the old waterglass method 
ol preserving eggs is the most practicable 
and best for the small producer. 

-- Ire whole oats good for baby 
chicks? 

Whole oats should not be given to baby 
chicks. The hull is coarse and mostly 
fibre, and cannot be digested by the baby 
chick. 


Rolled oats, oatmeal, or hulled 
Oats are very good for baby chicks, 
% Is a good laying turkey a good 
enter, or will the eggs from such a 
ten hatch? 


A heavy laying turkey may or may not 


Produce hatchable eggs. The same is 
true of poor laying turkey hens. I would 
- 1 

rather breed from a heavy laying turkey 


than a poor laying one because the off- 
spring would be more likely to be good 
layers. 


4. I’hen should chicks be allowed to 


drop off the hatching trays to the nursery 
tray? 

While many manufacturers advise hold- 
ing chicks on egg tray, the writer insists 
that chicks should be allowed to drop 
down as soon as they are dried off. It 
is not advisable to leave chicks panting 
in the egg chamber. 

Is peanut hay crushed with nuts and 
shucks a good chicken feed? 

Peanut hay leaves are good for poultry. 
Peanut shucks are not a good poultry 
feed. Peanut oil meal is a very good 
grain for poultry, and can be used to re- 
place a large percentage of the animal 
protein. At least half of the meat scrap 
can be replaced pound for pound. We 
have even obtained good results where 
all of the meat scrap was replaced with 
peanut meal, provided minerals were 
added to the ration. 

6. What do you consider the best litter 
for baby chicks? Will shavings or saw- 
dust do? 

Chopped alfalfa hay makes an_ ideal 
litter. It is clean and relished by the 
chicks. Would only use it the first two 
or three weeks, however, as it is quite 
expensive unless chicks are kept closely 
confined, in which case hay can be used 


economically for several weeks. Other 
legume hays are very good. Moldy hay, 
however, should never be used. Com- 


mercial peat moss makes an excellent lit- 
ter, but is too expensive in most parts 
of the South except near the seaports. 

Sawdust should never be used. While 
fine shavings can be used successfully, I 
would not call them a good litter for 
baby chicks. Shavings are hard and do 
not absorb much moisture. 

7. IVhat is the smallest egg that should 
be used for hatching? 

If chicks are to be raised for laying 
and breeding, eggs weighing less than 22 
ounces to the dozen should not be used. 
If possible, only eggs weighing 24 ounces 
or more to the dozen should be used. It 
should be remembered that small 
produce pullets that will in turn lay small 
eggs and males that will transmit the 
small egg characteristic to their daugh- 
ters. 

8. Is there any chance of making mon- 
ey raising pheasants? 

Pheasants are fairly easy to raise, but 
breeding stock is rather expensive to start 
with. More attention and care is re- 
quired than with chickens. The market 
is limited to those who desire to purchase 
breeding stock. Owners of game pre- 
serves often purchase birds to stock the 
reservations. In the East where game is 
scarce there is more of a demand for 
stock than here in the South where wild 
game is plentiful. I would hesitate to 
invest much money in pheasants unless 
I was sure of a good market. 

J. H. WOOD. 


eggs 








———+ 


| NEW DISTRICT AGENT. 


O BECOME idamepiatenibenk of the 
Wiregrass Substation at Headland, 











J. P. Wilson, district demonstration 
agent for Southeast Alabama, has re- 
signed. Director L. N. Duncan has 
named Emmett Sizemore as his  suc- 
cessor. 


Mr. Wilson i§ the third man named to 


Two others are to be named. Prof. M. 
J. Funchess, dean of the College of Agri- 
culture of the Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, makes these appointments, for he 
is director of the substations as well as 
the main station at Auburn. 


Mr. Wilson was reared on a farm in 


Pike County. After graduating at the 
Troy Normal School he taught in the 
public schools before entering Auburn 
where he graduated in agriculture in 
1915. For a few months he was en- 
gaged in tick eradication. He resigned 
to become county agent in Covington 


County, where he remained continuously 
until he became district agent in 1927. 
His experience and training have given 


him a thorough understanding of the 
agricultural problems of Southeast Ala- 
bama, enabling him to be of maximum 


assistance in solving them through re- 


search work at Headland. 

Mr. Sizemore was reared on a 
in Fayette County and attended the agri- 
cultural school at Hamilton before enter 
ing Auburn. He served as county agent 
in Blount County before graduating at 
Auburn. Immediately after graduation 
he became secretary of the ext 
service of the Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute. He continued in this work until 
1928 when he changed to do spec 
in codperative buying, this work being 
done by the extension service. 

P. O. DAVIS. 
years improving breed- 
See chicks before paying 
You be the judge Moderate 
TRAPNESTED prices—Ask for them 


CAPITAL FARMS, COLUMBIA, S. C. 
South Carolina’s Oldest. 


PUREBRED POULTRY 


WHITE LEGHORN EGGS, ETC. 


Big discount if ordered now for spring shipment. Sired 
by 200 to 300 egg males. Egg bred 20 years. Winners 20 
egg contests. Shipped c.o.d. Catalog, special price bulle- 
tin free. Thousands of pullets,hens,cockerela—low prices. 
GEORGE 8B. FERRIS. 930 inten. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


EVER LAY cecnorns 


beaatiful oy hen! Wonderful winter lay- 
oa Big white World Record layers Ameri- 
can Egg Contest! Greatest in! 
a. Hardy, vigorous money makers. Stoc' 
shipped safely. Catalog free. 
EVERLAY FARM 860x117 = Portiand, ind. 
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Time to Start 
a Dairy Herd 


Spring is the most opportune 
time to start a good dairy herd 
—whether it is to consist of one 
or two animals or a hundred. 


Profits from dairying are very 
satisfactory and the consump- 
tion of dairy products is in- 
creasing. Start now to share in 
the prosperity of this great in- 
dustry. 


For Valuable Free Booklets on 
Jerseys and Dairying, write 








THE AMERICAN 
JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
324-1 West 23d Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 























PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 
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| BABY CHICKS STATE ACCREDITED 


500 
Six Free Barred and White Rocks, R, I. Beds, $1. 00 OFF 
CHICKS : nee ha pace | Bit ga cns ss nseceve a os sa $71. os PER 100 
3 0 t anc i or BB. cccve .65 8.75 6.0 >. OF 
WITH White, Brown and Buff Lox orn . , “ ON ORDERS 
EVERY and Anconas .... eos oeesecesocesece 3.50 YY 50 12.00 PLACED 30 
HUNDRED Assorted Heavy Cris, ccenatedeeidte S 11.75 DAYS IN 
ORDERED PALMER HATCHERY, Shelbyville, Tenn. ADVANCE 














BABY CHICKS 
SENT C.O. D. 


One dollar down 

+ aces order= 

chicks delivered 

any time. Pay post- 

man balance when the chicks arrive. 
WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 
Our catalog tells all about our 14 breeds. Attractive 
prices. Breeding work supervised by expert judge. 
Kentucky Hatchery, 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 


CHICKS 


Purebred, healthy, vigorous Baby Chicks that 
ive and grow. Our flocks are bred for high 
egg production, Your orders receive prompt at- 
tention. C. O. D. if desired. 
2 100 500 1900 


50 
.$3.50 $6. 50 $12 $57.50 $110 


KENTUCKY 














Reds, Bd. and W. Rocks. 

Wyandottes and Buff Orps.. 3.75 7.00 13 62.50 120 
ghorns and Anconas. 3.00 5.50 10 45.00 90 

Heavy assorted ............ 4 3.00 5.50 10 45.00 90 


GEYER’S HATCHERY 


Box B, 1702 Foster Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


QUALITY WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS 


From State Inspected, Blood Teste] Stock. Pen 
of 85 pullets averaged 237 eggs. Pedigreed males 
in all pens from 200-314 hens. We have 12 small} 
pedigreed and three large flock matings. Chicks | 
of highest quality, Tancred and Hanson foundation, 

Write | 


at reasonable prices. 
DUNN, N. C. | 














New Catalog 
| HOWARD FARM, 
u 


CHIX COD. 


Jan. Utility, Der 100; All Leghorns $11; Rocks. Reds. 

Heavies $10. Send 
le per chick. Bal. "€. 0. D. 100% % ‘alive. Catalog free. 
Standard Egg Farms, Box (40, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


HARRIS’ PRODUCTION-BRED White 
w Leghorns, R. I. Reds, Barred Rocks and 
Jersey Blk. Giants. 1928 contest records 
up to 312 eggs. Valuable Booklet ‘‘Baby 
Chicks’”’ and Price List Free. Blood-test- 
ed pedigreed Chicks_and_ Breeders. 

Harris Hatcheries, Box F, Pelham, Ga. 


Ready. 











From_ matured 
year old hens lay- 
ing = 50% this 








RIVERSIDE 
CHICKS 


from the finest laying strains of 
all popular breeds; state inspect- 
ed and accredited. Tancred 
R865. O87 OFF =White Leghorns with pedigreed 
males from the country’s best breeders. Parks 
Strain Rocks, Tompkins Strain Reds. New Chick 
Book free to every customer, Write for 1929 cata- 
log and prices. Riverside Chicks with 12 years of 
success behind them will _ you money, time and 
worrry.  1¢ live deliver: 








% 
RIVERSIDE HATCHERY. "AND POULTRY FARM 
R.F.D. No. 4-B Knoxville, Tenn. 








*g FRO 
H our Tancred 
Leghorn "Chtcke carrying % 
324-ege blood. 90% of all males 
used this year carry one-half 324 ege 
blood. Order NOW. $15 hundred, 2c a chick books 
your order. Circular free. Hatching eggs carrying 
the same blood as our baby chicks, ~ 75 ——- 

BRANCH & BRANCH, Cullman, 


|_North Alsbeme leoding Leghorn Breoters. 


DRUMM'S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 
C.0.D. Chicks & EGGS 


BARRON or TANCRED White Leghorn, PARKS Bar- 
red Rocks, FISHEL White Rock, RUCKER Reds, 
BYERS Buff Orpington, FISHEL White Wyandotte. 
PVERY Ed LINE DIRECT FROM THESE FA- 
MOUS BREEDERS. Everything sold produced entirely 
on this 320 a exclusive poultry farm. Moderate 
prices. Our eye-opening 48 page catalogue free. 


Drumm Egg Farms, Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Hat. GREATER C PROFITS 
atchery Uhicks 
TRAINS LEAVE MEMPHIS DAILY 


Quick live delivery purebred, 
healthy, husky Baby Chicks. Also 
three weeks old stock. Write 
CONTINENTAL HATCHERY 
Central Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 














CERTIFIED CHICKS 


From 200 Egg Cockerels; bloodtested. Leading varieties; 
prices within reach of all. South’s Largest Producers of 
Certified Chicks. Live delivery; postpaid. Catalog Free. 





superintend a substation in Alabama. 





DIXIE POULTRY FARMS, Box 12, Brenham, Texas 


BABY CHICKS 


Order now for prompt delivery. Prices low; 
quality high. Write for prices. 
AMERICUS HATCHERY, AMERICUS, GA. 
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= © Extra eash gets. 
ou ‘the extra comforts 


A new automobile—a fine new radio—beau- 
tiful clothes — electricity or running water 
for the home—a vacation trip for the family 
—ait’s the extra cash from cotton that counts! 
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OTASH TOP-DRESSING pays extra cash! 
Field tests proved this on more than 250 
farms in 11 states during the last three years. 
The farmers applied an average of 3'2 times as 
much potash to cotton as they had applied in the 
past. Each $1 invested in potash top-dressing 
paid them an average.of $5.50 in extra seed cotton 
—a profit of 450%. 


Its the extra cash—the earnings above your reg- 
ular income—that gets the extra comforts that 
make life worth living. Are you giving your 

cotton a chance to pay you extra cash? Oe 


Top-dress with potash at chopping time. 
Nitrogen-potash top-dressers are on sale 
by leading fertilizer manufacturers. 
These top-dressers contain quick-acting 
nitrogen and readily available potash. 

Ask your fertilizer man about them! 


What are you doing to make 
this year better than last? 


$322.20 extra 
$447.40 extra from 20 aeres 


from 20 aeres 
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Mr. J. Claud Williams, of Godwin, 

N. C., fertilized 40 acres of Norfolk” 
sandy loam soil with 600 Ibs. of 8-3-3 
fertilizer and 100 Ibs. of nitrate of soda © ‘ 


Mr. L. J. Trammell, of Lineville, Ala., 
fertilized 40 acres of red Cecil clay 
soil with 650 Ibs. of 10-5'2-4 fertilizer 
and 150 Ibs. of nitrate of soda top- 


dressing per acre. To 20 acres he 
also added a top-dressing of 50 Ibs. of 
muriate of potash per acre. The 20 
acres top-dressed with potash yielded 
$470.40 more seed cotton than the 
otker 20 acres. The extra potash cost 
$23, leaving a profit of $447.40. 


Extra potash keeps your cotton on the job! It 
produces healthier plants that set more squares 
for bigger yields. It prevents rust, helps con- 
trol wilt, and reduces shedding to a mini- 
mum. It makes bigger bolls and better lint. 


top-dressing per acre. To 20 acres he 
also added a top-dressing of 100 Ibs, i 
of muriate of potash per acre. The® 
20 acres top-dressed with potash ~ 
yielded $368.20 more seed cotton than) 
the other 20 acres. The extra potash © 
cost $46, leaving a profit of $322. a 





Extra Potash | 
pags ¢ 
Extra Cash | 


Fertilizer Manufacturers 
now have on sale 


Potash Top-dressers 
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Mail this 
coupon today 
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